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Make the old car look like new! 
Give it a finish that will start 
bright and stay bright—a Valspar- 
Enamel Finish. 


Valspar Enamels are made of the 
finest pigments carefully ground in 
Valspar Varnish, giving you Valspar 
durability plus twelve beautiful: and 
lasting colors (also Black, White, 
Bronze, Aluminum, Gold and Flat 
Black). 

Sun, rain, mud, dust, gasoline, oils, 
even boiling water from the radiator— 
fail to dim their fine lustre. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 
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ie 3 Valspar-Enamel your Car! 


boiling water test 


On the farm there are countless 
other uses for Valspar Enamels. In 
the dairy, and on farm implementsand 
machinery especially, they furnish 
superior protection combined with 
great beauty of color and appearance. 


Amateurs find Valspar Enamels 
easy to use. They work freely under 
the brush, dry dust-free in two hours 
and hard in twenty-four. 


Anything that’s worth enameling 
is worth Valspar-Enameling. Use 
the coupon ‘below for sample. 





I enclose dealer’s name and stamps, amounting 


(Only one samp 





VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 





to 15c for each 35¢ sample can checked at right. oy 
ie of each product supplied at Valspar Enamel (_| 

this special price. Write plainly.) State Color.......... 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for our 
Folks. Our Folks, now numbering more than 
five million, are all those into whose homes 
the paper goes—father, mother, son, daugh- 
ter—all the members of the household, dwel- 
lers on farms and in villages throughout 
the land. Our first care is that its pages be 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and *be a source of 
information, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. 

The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1; to new 
subscribers on trial, 2 years for fifty cents, 
and one year for twenty-five cents; to sub- 
scribers in Philadelphia, Canada and foreign 
countries, 2 years for $1. 
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Fair Play . 
We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.”’ This will secure 
prompt and carefu! attention to your order. 














“ Another Heathen Heard From ” 


ELL, here’s the prize-winning title 
‘for Robert Robinson's picture on the 


cover of the March issue: ‘Another 
Heathen Heard From.’’ Howard White 
Brown, of Paterson, N. J., sent it in, and Mr 
Robinson’s original painting has been boxed 
and sent to him, with our congratulations. 
There were several titles with much the 
same idea, such as ‘‘Oh, you Heathen,” 
“Twenty Years with a Christian,” ‘“Twenty 
Years with the Heathen,’’ etc., but the 
judges thought Mr. Brown’s title fitted the 
closest. Other good titles that deserve 
Honorable Mention are: 


Mother Stops, Looks, and Listens 

Trouble Brewing over Far East Relations 

A Transmitter’s View of a Faulty Receiver 

Too Long Among the Heathen 

Sis Grins, Ma’s Chagvined, Pa’gs All In. 

Many thousands of titles, all told, were 
sent in. The commonest were, ‘‘The Very 
Idea!’ and “Oh, You Heathen!’’ Many 
clergymen sent in answers, as might be ex- 
pected from the nature of the picture. One 
subscriber sent several suggestions taken 
from the Bible, and another a set taken from 
Shakespeare. Altogether it was very in- 
teresting and enjoyable, and we hope to try 
it again. 

—_—_—_——@————__—_ 


We are having a little fun with the Editor 
over his ‘‘Izaak Walker’’-‘‘Daniel Webster’”’ 
editorial last month. He had been saving it 
up for six months so that he could print it on 
April 1, expecting to get six or eight thousand 
letters correcting the two mistakes. 

As a matter of fact, he has received less 
than fifty; and he says, somewhat ruefully, 
that he guesses Our Folks don’t read his 
editorials as eagerly and closely as he thought 
they did! Sic transit gloria mundi. 





Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay forseveral yearsin advance, e guarantee: 
Pia hat within three months after paying 

e Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 

tty us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 


(2) That after three months any subscriber 


may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the ynused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be refun ed. 
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Heiring of Iowa, in writing about the three 
useful rewards sent him for getting up a club 
of seven new subscribers to The Farm Jour- 
nal. 

If you don’t happen to. know how good 
these things are we are giving as rewards, 
and how easy it is to get them by getting 
others to take The Farm Journal, better 
write for free information and the new reward 
list right away. In the meantime, whenever 
you see a“friend or neighbor who doesn’t 
read The Farm Journal, make him come 
across with a quarter for a one-year trial-trip 
subscription. Get as many as you can so 
you will have your club ready when the list 
of rewards reaches you. 
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No Sermon This Month 


Our series of sermons by famous preachers is 
‘interrupted this month, after having prom- 
ised that number nine of the series would be 
printed. The reason is an excess of other 
important material that simply must get into 
this May issue—no other issue will do. The 
sermon, which is by Dr. Charles 8. Medbury 
of Des Moines, Iowa, will appear in June 
instead, unless present plans go wrong. It is 
worth waiting for. 


— 


Interesting June Issue 
Coming 


A. B. Ross has been at work for several 
months on new material covering the’use of 
fertilizers on truck crops, particularly pota- 
toes. We hoped to have it to print this 
spring, but Mr. Ross could not finish his 
investigations in time. However, he has 
worked out a short summary of his conclu- 
sions on fertilizers in potato rotations, and 
we will print this in June for the benefit of 
Our Folks in the most northern states. The 
full series of articles wi/l appear later. 

In June we will also print a very interesting 
account of a visit to the world-famous experi- 
ment station at Rothamsted, England, by 
Ford 8. Prince. Mr. Prince is an Ohio county 
agent who went over the Rothamsted fields 
with a trained and observing eye, and tells 
interestingly of what he saw. there. 

John B. Wallace will conclude in June his 
series of articles on the movies and their 
danger to the morals of our children. This 
last section will include a powerful argument 
for what Mr. Wallace believes is the remedy 
and the only oné that has any prospect of 
success. Our Folks who have been following 
the articles with approval should not miss 
this last article next month. 

Automobile vacations seem to get more 
popular every year; in June will appear the 
first of two articles telling all about camping 
grounds, famous auto routes, and ingenious 
camping equipment. B. W. Snow will write 
on the 1922 grain crops as they appear at 
that time. 

Here are some more titles of June articles: 

Better Cantaloupes. 

$7.20 a Head from Sheep. 

Canning Peas. 

How I Fed My Prize Pig. 

Raise More Ducks and Geese. 

The Lion’s Skin—A good story. 

Defective Children Helped. 

A Peaches-and-Cream Complexion. 

Cheaper Haymaking and Harvesting. 

Everybody is busy in June, but the 
splendid articles outlined above will surely 
get the June issue read from cover to cover. 
And speaki of covers, the cover design 
for next month is a charming new portrait of 


our young friend **Peavhes’’—one it will do 
your eyes good to look upon. 
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iven users a new high 
= ard of mileage and 
service. For 1922 Firestone 
Cords have been selected by 
sixty-seven of the foremost 
American car makers as 
standard equipment. They 
lead in popularity too 
among taxicab and 
transport companies who 
buy on the strictest mileage 
basis. 
20 x 3%, $17.50 
32x 4, 32.40 
33x4%, 42.85 
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quem ac mileage is attracting 
unusual attention, not merely be- 
cause it has bettered former records, 
but because it is being delivered 
uniformly in tire after tire. 

Letters from users show not one 
or two Firestones giving exceptional 
service but full sets maintaining a 
high average. 


- The reputation for the depend- 
ability of the product is zealously 
guarded in the Firestone organiza- 
tion. It requires more than efficient 
machines and skilled hands. It 
results chiefly from unceasing vigi- 
lance on the part of the worker, to- 
gether with painstaking supervision 











The Goal of Uniform Mileage 


of every minute detail of manufacture. 


The Firestone tire-builder works 
with the finest equipment devised. 
Pride in his workmanship goes 
naturally with pride in the organ- 
ization of which he is an actual 
shareholder. He recognizes his re- 
sponsibility for giving Most Miles 
per Dollar in every tire on which 
the name Firestone appears. 

The goal of uniformly big mileage 
is constantly kept in mind. This, 
in no small degree, accounts for the 
unfailing high average of Firestone 
performance. It is a fact worth 
remembering in seeking dependable 
tires for your car. 











$11.65 


30z3% extra oA 
non-skid, the best 
known tire in the “y > 
car class. Higher 4 

quality than ever oud 
now being produced on 
a scale that permits its 
being sold at the lonpest 


3Ox3 size at $9.85. 
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$9.99 


Oldfield *'9 99" — 
guaranteed—a full size 

I0x3% anti-skid tire. 
Built with Jfour-ply 
long staple fabric. In 

0x3 size at $8.99. 
Prices that cannot be 
Fae or a repu- 


gt ustworthy qual 
id by F noronad 
dealers. 
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matter in this light, however. 















A leaky May and a dry June 
Keep the puir man’s head abune. 


A May flood never did good. 


If you bathe in May you'll soon lie in 
clay. 

Rain in May makes bread for the whole 
year. 

Shear yotir sheep in May, and shear them 
all away. May Proverbs. 


Ts: prevent crows from pulling up 


corn, put a tablespoonful of turpen- 

tine into the planter box, and stir 
each time the planter box is filled. This 
will not harm the seed. C. 


If corn fails, try a small patch of sun- 
flowers for silage. 


Small boy: “Father, what is psychol- 
ogy?” Father: ‘Psychology, my son, is a 
word of four syllables that you ring in to 
distract attention when the explaining 
gets difficult.” 


The old sign of the Indians for safe 
corn-planting time—‘‘when the leaves of 
the white oak are the size of squirrel’s 
ears’’—is an excellent guide. Long years 
of observation have proved the dependa- 
bility of this Indian sign. 


‘The second oldest farmers’ club in 
Pennsylvania is at Salisbury,’’ Mrs. E. C. 
Franklin writes. It has been established 
fifty years. Meetings begin at 6.30 in the 
evening, supper is served, and a business 
meeting follows. In the days of no 
telephones nor autos, meetings began at 
two o’clock in the afternoon. How old is 
your farmers’ club? Which is the oldest? 


I left my planter in the field a few days 
while fitting a second piece of ground; 
when I was ready to plant, I filled the 
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Topics in Season 


boxes with corn and started to drill the 
corn instead of checking. I had planted 
about an acre before stopping to refill 
planter boxes, when I discovered one side 
was not planting at all. Investigation dis- 
closed a spider’s web covering the opening. 
I had a real job of hand planting. 
Wisconsin. J.O. Anderson. 


We thought our old hay yope would do 
for another season, -so we marched right 
into haying without making provision for 
a new one. The unexpected happened, 
and it happened in the middle of a busy 
afternoon, with a. big load half off and 
several loads in the field. That meant 
hand pitching the rest of the afternoon 
and late doing chores. Now we know that 
when a rope begins to be frayed out, it is 
time we got a new one for emergencies. V. 


To decorate our lawn last spring, my 
husband placed three large sewer tiles on 
end and filled these with earth. I sowed 
some nasturtiums for a border and in the 
center some asters, and my husband, who 
was sowing some vetch in a field near by, 
on in some vetch seed, just to have it 

andy to show this plant to neighbors. 
The vetch grew splendidly; falling over in 
a thick mass of green that entirely covered 
the tiles, #hid from a distance gave the 
effect of a beautiful fern. 

Kansas. Mrs. Edmuid Burla. 


Increased crops have more than equaled 
each year the cost of draining a low-lying 
piece of land gn the Thomas O’Brien farm, 
Jefferson county, N. Y. The field was 
seven acres in extent and practically 
worthless: Through the farm bureau a 








surveyor was secured to plan the system. 
A ditcher was rented for $10. The tiling 
for the mile-long drain cost $110, including 
freight. Three, four, five and six-inch 
tile were used. The work was done by 
the farm help. The value of the first 
year’s crop more than paid the entire cost 
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Spur feterita is a new, distinct variety 
of grain sorghum deyeloped by Texas 
Experiment Station. This is the first 
highly improved, named variety of feterita 
develo ‘ed and widely distributed in the 
United States. Spur feterita has a thicker 
stalk than kafir, milo or unimproved 
feterita, and stands up better. Spur also 
roduees more grain than unimproved 
eterita. It yielded eight bushels more 
per acre than unimproved feterita at the 
Texas Sub-station No. 7. Texas Experi- 
ment Station has‘also developed Blackhull 
Kafir 153, for Texas cénilitione. The 
sorghums are important crops in that 
section. 


of the project. 


Enjoyment Farm: I read your article; 
“Has Your Farm a Name.” I suggest 
that every landowner look up his original 
deed to find if his farm had a name. I 
know of different farms that were named 
on the original deeds. The farm that I 
own was called “Enjoyment” on the origi- 
nal deed from Richard Wistar and Hannah 
Owen, his wife, of Philadelphia, to John 
Boucher, dated May, 1836. The farm 
was conveyed to the Wistars by John 
Penn, Jr. and John Penn, Esq., proprie- 
taries of Pennsylvania, and the farm was 
deeded only once since Boucher owned it 
till it,came into our family. I also have a 
deed dated on February 12, 1799, in which 
the parcel of land is called “Friendship.” 

“Geo. B. Moore. 


Corn-Borer Enters the Corn Belt 





ie was nearly five years ago 
that the farmers around Bos- 
ton, Mass., woke up one morning [== 
and found that a brand new p 
insect was eating their crops. 
Bug experts from the Depart- ~ 
ment of Agriculture 'abeled the 
new pest “‘uropean corn-borer,”’ 
and decided that it must have 
been a stowaway in a ship bring- 
ing broom-corn from Europe four 
years before. But that didn’t 
discourage the new pest one bit. 
Although strict quarantines were 
maintained in a great many 
towns in the New England states 
and in New York, the corn-borer 
moved steadily westward. Now 

it has entered the corn belt. 
Last summer all the Lake coun- 
ties in Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Michigan were found to be 
infested. 

Just what this will mean to 
corn-belt farmers is not easy to 
tell. Folks whose words have 
weight on agricultural. matters, 
say that the pest is here to stay; 
that we can never hope to oust 
it from this continent. Some of 
the more pessimistic say it is 
only a matter of time till corn 
can not be grown. The Farm 
Journal does not look at the 
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Quarantine sign at Hampton, N.H., 1920. The new 
couldn’t read the sign, and has entered the corn 





The Ohio Experiment Station 
has worked out some suggestions 
for the control of this pest, and if 
everybody would follow the sug- 
gestions, it wouldn’t be a hard 
job to check the corn-borer. As 
is generally the case, though, 
some folks will pay no attention 
until their corn-fields are in- 
fested; and when a house is afire 
is no time to take out insurance. 
Here are the suggestions, based 
on experience in infested sections: 

1. Cut corn close to the ground 
and as early as practicable. 

2. Place as large a part of the 
crop in the silo as is possible. This 
should include all waste from can- 
ning factories. 

3. Shred ‘or cut corn-stalks be 
fore feeding; this kills many of the 
borers. . 

4, Uneaten corn-stalks, includ- 
ing corn-stover in field, lot or barn, 
or parts of stalks, should be com- 

letely plowed under or burned 
fore May 15, to destroy con- 
tained borers. 

5. Fall plowing, especially early 
fall plowing, thoroughly done, 
kills many borers. Heavy rolling 
before plowing is suggested. 

6. Burn weeds and grass in or 
near infested fields. 
eit 7. Early-planted corn is more 
belt Continued on page 56 | 
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F.O.B. FACTORY 


A most remarkable engine value 


New low prices 
on other “Z” 
Engines 
With high tension 


magneto and throt- 
tling governor. 


14H. P........$ 67.00 
pet. eS 100.00 
G. BP... 160.00 


All f. o. b. factory— 
add freight to your 
town. 











To meet the needs of those who want 
a thoroughly dependable engine at a 
comparatively small investment, we 
have designed this new engine. It 
is a genuine ‘‘Z,” bears the “‘Z”’ trade- 
mark, is built to the same high stand- 
ards and is fully guaranteed: Its high 
quality and low price have been made 
possible by scientific study and large 
production facilities. We believe it 
marks new engine history—offers 
buyersone of the greatest valuesin years. 


The new “‘Z’”’ Engine has simple, high 
tension battery ignition; suction fuel 
feed; hit and miss governor; positive 
lubrication; quiet running, spiral cut 
gears; generous bearing surfaces; re- 
newable die-cast bearings; parts liable 
to wear are made of hardened and 
ground steel. The crankshaft, connect- 
ing rod and camshaft are drop forgings. 
The safety flywheels are balanced. Op- 
erates on gasoline alone. 
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The engine is wonderfully simple— no 
complicated -parts—and has clean-cut 
lines. It starts easily, runs steadily; 
carburetor requires no adjusting; de- 
livers more than rated horse power; con- 
trol lever gives six speed changes. Rigid 
inspection insures against flaws and 
minor faults. All parts are positively 
interchangeable and easily accessible. 
The engine is built to give years of 
satisfactory service. It is a Fairbanks- 
Morse product in every respect. 


See it at your dealer’s 
—or write us 


This new ‘‘Z”’ Engine we consider one 
of the important achievements of our 
70 years of manufacturing experience. 
Over 300,000 users have approved the 
“Z” Engine. It is sold in over 5,000 
towns. Your dealer will give you full 
details. Or write us. 
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Chicago > 
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Grinding Away or Rusting 
Away 
By J. Edw. Tufft 


HERE are two fellows in this world 
ke I have been wishing would meet 
and talk things over. They both live 
in my community; and they both live in 
yours. One is the farmer who is wishing 
he might retire and move to town, and the 
other is the fellow who wishes he hadn’t. 
They met the other day at the railroad 
station, so I understand—or maybe I 
dreamed it—anyway, this is what I under- 
stand they said to each other: 


all right to go as long as you are going 
some place. Your ‘go’ has a goal,—it 
always has something at the end of it,—a 
hungry: calf bawling for its milk, a thistle 
patch that needs slaughtering, or a shock 
of fodder corn that ought to be chained in 
to the feed yard. My ‘go’ has nothing in 
sight except a chance for me to walk home 
again and wonder why I went.” 

“But you are free from responsibility, 
Mr. Retired Farmer, and that means a 
heap, I assure you.” 

“Free fromm responsibility is right; but 
the man who is free from responsibility is 





High Farming at Elmwood 
By T. Webb 


OR a week I have been running 
Peon in circles, as the boys say, 
and all because of the recent note 
from Judge Biggle, in Florida, saying that 
it is up to me to write the May “High 
Farming” letter for the Editor of The 
Farm Journal. I never did such a thing 
in my life. I don’t know how to begin, 
nor what to say, nor how to say it. He 
argues that he will not arrive home at 
Elmwood in time to write it himself, that 
somebody must write it, and 





“T am glad to meet you, 
Mr. Retired Farmer; I cer- 
tainly would like to be in 


“T am glad to meet you, 
Mr. Still-on-the-Soil, but you 
would not enjoy my shoes. 
They are about as aimless a 


pair of old brogans as you | cpren Law 
SLOW DOWN 


ever saw. They manage to 
take me to the post-office for 
my mail and to the corner 
grocery for my eatables, but = [4 
for the rest of the day they j 
don’t seem to know what to 
do with me.” 

“But out on the farm, 
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that I am, as they say, the 
goat. To clinch the matter 
he wants to know why I 
bought a typewriter if I never 
intended to use it. And my 
mother wants to know what 
my State College training is 
good for if I am going to 
balk at a mere letter now. 
On. the whole, it looks as if 
I would have to undertake 
the job, since Judge Biggle 
has been very kind to me, as 
he has always been to all of 
my family since he first hired 
my father, the original Tim 
Webb, and it would be un- 





Mr. Retired Farmer, it is 
grind, grind, grind! I am 





“Look heah, ole gal, you cyarnt keep de law wif yer front 
laigs an bust it wif yer hin 


laigs, wifout we git jugged”’ 


grateful to refuse him. To 
his request is added pressure 
from my mother and others, 








getting ground to nothing!” “ 

“Grinding is better than 
rusting, and if properly done has a 
tendency to sharpen, while rusting ruins 
any edge. I know I am rusting to 
nothing.” 

“But, Mr. Retired Farmer, you are in a 
position to take it easy and really live.” 

“Take it easy and live! ‘ That’s impos- 
sible unless a fellow is old or getting well 
from illness. As soon as a strong man 
starts taking things easy he starts to quit 
living. I didn’t used to think so, but that’s 
my revised philosophy.” 

“But your time is your own, while I 
am driven from dawn to dark.” 

“True enough, Mr. Still-on-the-Soil, 
but here is the joker in that: when a fel- 
low’s time becomes all his own it loses its 
flavor. It seems as if it tastes better when 
part of it belongs to the other fellow. 
Mortgaged time is the stuff service is 
made from, and service is the stuff real 
life is made from.” ' 

“But, Mr. Retired Farmer, With me it is 
£0, go, go,—all the time, go!”’ 


“Yes, I know that well enough, but it is 





free from something else, and-that is an 
object—an interest.” 

“Well, I see your point of view, which of 
course has its merits, though I think you 
are wrong. Good night—I must rush home, 
or I won’t get there in time for milking.” 

“Good night to you, old boy. You'd. 
better stick to the job. I must wander 
home myself now, as slowly as I can, finish 
whittling that stick, and mourn for the 
good old days when I had a job like yours.” 





Peter Tumbledown says that no man is 
more willing te learn new wrinkles than he 
is, but he finds that most of them are N. G. 
For instance, he read somewhere that manure 
should be stored under cover if not spread at 
once, so for three weeks he never cleaned out 
the horse stalls at all. At the end of that 
time, the horses’ hind quarters stood two feet 
higher than their shoulders, dnd Peter had 
to move them into the sheep pen. Two of 
them have since developed thrush. ‘‘ Nothing 
tn it,” says Peter. 


and all in all, Mr. Editor, 


‘here is your letter, and I hope to gracious 


you will have Judge Biggle back on the 
job next month. - 

[The “others” to whom young Tim refers 
above is, we learn indirectly, chiefly a young 
person wamed Gladys, in whom Tim has 
for some months seemed to take an unac- 
countable interest. - Last name not known to 
us. Said to have blue eyes.—Editor.} 

My mother, looking over my shoulder, 
suggests that I introduce myself and tell 
how I come to be at Elmwood at all. Well, 
I am Tim Webb, youngest son of the 
original Tim who used to appear so often 
in these letters until he died several years 
ago. The twins, who were named Jacob 
and Harriet in honor of the Judge and 
Mrs. Biggle, are both married and living in 
another state. I am managing Elmwood 
for the Judge, and my mother is here run- 
ning the house while the Biggles are in 
Florida. 

We certainly miss the Judge and his 
good wife. The house seems unfamiliar 
without them. Thank goodness they will 
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be home again before long. We are 
coming along very well with the farm 
work, but mother says the Judge knows 
more in a minute than I do in a week, and 
perhaps she is right. He is and always 
has been a kind of Thomas A. Edison of 
a farmer, and has invented and tried more 
new schemes at Elmwood than any 
thousand ordinary farmers. What I know 
about farming is mostly what will and 
does work, but Judge Biggle knows #all 
that, and in addition about three or four 
thousand things that won’t, don’t, and 
never could work. Farming for him is a 
pleasure mixed with much excitement; you 
never know what he will want to try next. 

However, as I say, we have pruned and 
sprayed, fertilized and plowed; the garden 
is nicely started; and so far I’ve broken 
only one plowshare and barked only two 
trees. The latter I promptly bridge- 
grafted. I took the plowshare to the 
blacksmith and asked him to bridge-graft 
that; he’s still chuckling about it. Oh, 
yes, I dug up a rhubarb root before the 
top had started; I wag spading the garden 
and mistook it for a huge burdock. My 
mother said I must have been dreaming 
about something, or my mind would be 
more on my work. I couldn’t think of any 
good answer to that, but I was careful not 
to dig up any more pie-plant burdocks. 

Tonight it is raining and is disagree- 
ably chilly outside. The house seems very 
quiet. We are sitting in front of that ever- 
cheerful friend, an open wood fire in the 
wide fireplace that the Biggles built and 
so dearly love. I pull up two more chairs, 
and we pretend our old friends are back 
with us. “Put on another log, Tim,” 
says mother softly; ‘‘we musn’t let the old 
folks get chilly, or they’ll be flying off to 
Florida again to get rid of their rheuma- 
tism!”’ 

So now, Mr. Editor, here is your letter, 
—for better or for worse. And heaven 
help me when the Judge sees it! 
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Father’s"Furrow and Yours 


Where father left off is the place where 
you ought to begin. 

He plowed his furrow. It was a good 
long one. Most of the way it was through 
land the plowshare never had turned up 
before. Stumps and stones lay in the way; 
but he went through; and he drove his 
stake down hard and fast where he stopped 
histeam. Now you should begin just where 
he left off and go on. 

Many a young man considering the out- 
look has turned away with a faint heart. 
“T’ll look for an easier job!” - 

Will this be your verdict, standing here 
at the end of father’s furrow and looking 
on to your own? “I'll do it! I will accept 
the challenge of the logs and the trees and 
the stumps out yonder! I can do all that 
my father did—I ought to do more, for my 
chances are better—and I’ll doit!” E.L.V. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 











“My dear sir, are you ill?” 
“Certainly not.’ 

“When you came in the door we were 
sure something was wrong. We are very 
glad to be mistaken. What can we—” 

“My name is Thorne, Farm Journal. 
Clifford Thorne of—” 

“That’s it! That accounts for it!” 

“Really, Farm Journal, you talk very 
strangely. You must be ill yourself.” 

“A thousand apologies, Mr. Thorne. 
But you see, we were so tickled with our- 
selves, we just couldn’t help showing it. 
As soon’as we found you weren’t ill, it all 
came to us in a flash—that haggard ex- 
pression, that air of carrying the whole 
world on your shoulders—they could 
belong to only one man who would be 
likely to call on us. And sure enough, it 
was you. Pardon the grammar. 

“All apologies accepted, Farm Journal. 
But I didn’t call to discuss my personal 
appearance. What I am disturbed about 
is a very obscure thing—something quite 
outside the legal world, you see, or I 
wouldn’t bother you—and possibly you 
can help me. You know I am general 
counsel for the U. S. Grain Growers, In- 
corporated—” 

“And the Corn Belt Meat Producers, 
and adviser to the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, and representative at railroad hear- 
ings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and dozens of boards and 
committees and courts, and a kind of 
General Counsel for Agriculture. Yes, 
we know, and you must allow us to add, 
Mr. Thorne, that in our opinion you do 
your job well. No charge.” 

“Thank you, Farm Journal. You 
make it easy for me to come to the point. 
Now how is it that if my general counsel- 
ing has been good general counseling, all 
these people don’t get along better?’ 

“We get you, Mr. Thorne. With you 
to help, why does the Farm Bureau 
Federation lose membership? Why do the 
Grain Growers fight each other instead of 
the villainous grain speculator? Why does 
the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
fuse to reduce railroad valuations? Why 
does Congress cling to the Adamson Act 
and the railway guarantees? In short, 
why won’t they behave?” 

“Something like that, Farm Journal.” 

“Ah, Mr. Thorne, you are giving us a 
hard one—the hardest this week. But 
maybe you could find something relevant 
in the eighth chapter of Job. In the 
meantime, may we give you some advice 
—dquite extra-legal, you understand—as 
one sa counsel to another?” 

urely.” 

“Grin, Mr. Thorne. Smile. Chuckle. 
Laugh. Expand. Be joyous. Assuming 
that the world is on your shoulders, don’t 
let it know it. Dissemble. And then 
maybe the world will forget itself and 
hop down and try its own locomotion for 
awhile. Wouldn’t that be fine? But 
first you must cheer up.’ 

“Well, I'll consider it, Farm Journal. 
Good- -by. ” 











“Angels could do no more, Mr. Thorne. 
Good-by, and come again. 






















The Farm Journal Says: 
We don’t care how much a man says if 
he only says it in a few words. 
It costs less to keep a coal fire over night 


than to leave it go out. Sallie Ann Ivins i A 


Says so. ew he 


Evil can not be fought once and done 
with. It must be faced and conquered 


Girls, mistrust a man who will not take 
the last hot cake, but prefers to wait for 
the next. batch! 4 


At this season of the year, out of respect 
for their age, (if not at all seasons, in order 
to do them justice,) potatoes should be 
baked.  & 


Just think what would happen if, when 
you needed a doctor, you had to wait as 
long for him as he sometimes has to wait 
for his money. - 

» 

Peter: ‘You didn’t have a very good 
time at your birthday party yesterday.” 
Paul: “I did so!”’ “You did? Then why 
ain’t you sick?” 

+] 

One of the saddest and most vexatious 
trials that come to a girl when she marries, 
is that she has to discharge her mother and 
depend upon a servant girl. 


 & 


Uncle Levi Zink says that to the 
American boy there is an awful, a majestic 
difference in weight between the butt end 
of a fish-pole and a hoe handle. 


» & 


Abeut the surest way of spoiling a piece 
of new seeding is to let cattle run on it in 
the spring. Their hoofs will punch deep 
holes which will stay in it, too. Keep 
"em off. e & 


We always dread to learn that the law- 
yers have reduced their fees for divorces, 
lawsuits and such things, for we always 9. 
have a big harvest of troubles of that kind 
soon afterward. It is a great incentive to 
good order when we can not afford to go 
to law. & 


Walt Mason—On The Ne- ~ 
cessity Of Getting Shaved 


I often ery, “Oh, goodness gracious! My 
whiskers rank, apocynaceous, grow faster 
every year; it takes so much of toil and 
trouble, to mow away the doggone stub- 
ble—I still must shear and shear.” I’m 
shaving, with the lather foaming, at early 
morn and in the gloaming, and by the 
midnight lamp; I’m shaving when I 
should be earning some coin to keep the 
fires a-burning, till I have barber’s eramp. 
The time men waste, their whiskers mow- 
ing, if it were spent in useful sowing, ~ 
would renovate the earth; why, ask the ~~ 
Innocent Bystanders, do faces run to — 
oleanders, which have no price or worth? 
It must be great to be a woman, upon © 
whose face, so fair and bloomin’» alfalfa~ 4 
doesn’t grow; she doesn’t, with her sis- ~ 
ters, gather, at barber shops, the taste — 
of lather she doesn’t ever know. But — 
man must always be a-stropping; to mow — 
away the new outcropping, his tools must 
have an edge; and if his whiskers are © 
neglected, his friends will ery, till he’s 
dejected, “Come from behind the hedge!” — 
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Failure or Suceess for Grain Growers 


Just what are the chances for the success of the new selling organizations, 
particularly the U. S. Grain Growers? 


have invested two-thirds of a mil- 
lion dollars by the end of the first 
year of promotion work.on the U. § 
Grain Growers, Inc. This has meant a 
real sacrifice in a hard-times year. Fur- 
ther, farmers have invested in the move- 
ment something infinitely more important 
—their hope and faith in the cooperative 
rinciple. If that is lost, cooperation will 
= set back a generation. The whole 
farmers’ organization movement will reel 
from the shock. 

There has never been a time when so 
much attention in the United States has 
been focused on the question of marketing, 
as now. Never a time when such lar 
plans of cooperative selling were actually 
under way. Never a time when the oppor- 
tunity was so good to set the powerful 


R ve in speaking, farmers will 


‘machinery of modern big business methods 


at work, under the cooperative form, in 
the service of the farmers. To paraphrase 
a well-known poem, 
The hopes and fears of many years 
Are hanging on its fate. 

But sincere good-will toward the co- 
operative movement, does not mean pat- 
ting every mistaken or hypocritical pro- 
moter of cooperative organizations on the 
back, nor climbing on every band-wagon 
that has ‘‘cooperative”’ painted on its side 
in big red letters. The best friend of any 
organization is the one who keeps his eyes 
open and his judgment cool, and who will 
not let his enthusiasm carry him away 
from cold facts. 

Every genuine cooperator is not onl 
willing, but anxious to discover any weak 
spots in present plans while yet they may 
be remedied. And I believe that there are 
some spots in present-day cooperation 
which need timely examination and care- 
ful repair. Several of these recent organi- 
zations have been built very rapidly, and 
it is too much to believe that no defects 
have crept in. 


Weak Spots in the U.S. 
Grain Growers 


What, then, are the. chances of success 
or failure for the U. S. Grain Growers? It 
has only just begun to sell grain. Its 


enormous labors have been consumed in 
promoting itself. And yet it has both 
succeeded and failed already. It has failed 


to accomplish the great result promised by 
the young prophet who made the key-note 
speech on July 23, 1920, when the Com- 
mittee of Seventeen was first proposed, 
which was to have been the guaranteeing 
of a cost-of-production price to the grain 
grower. It has failed, also, to do the 
things promised in the report of the Com- 
mittee of Seventeen, namely, setting up a 
great grain-selling, storing, financing and 
exporting concern which would be a con- 
trolling factor in the market. It has failed 
to put the grain exchanges and grain 
gamblers out of business. There seems no 
immediate prospect that any of these 
things will be done. The directors have 
now laid aside the pretty pictures of 
terminal elevators, have put their finance 
corporation scheme on the shelf, and have 
stopped playing with the dynamite sticks 
of the grain export business (with which 
the cooperative wheat growers of Canada 
so nearly ruined their own prize infant.) 

hey are now proposing to secure seats on 
the principal grain exchanges, and to sell 
grain after the fashion of other grain com- 
mission firms. 


__,, If this is failure, they have failed. But 


down out of the ros 
ieve and getting their 


it means comin 
clouds of make-be 


By E. G. Nourse 


feet on solid ground, then it can be called 
by a kinder name than failure. To me it 
seems the first necessary step toward ulti- 
mate success—if wisely followed up. To 
be sure it has cost a lot of money, and 
involved a delay of many months, only to 








We asked Professor Nourse, who is 

Economist at the Iowa Agricul- 
| tural College,.to write this article 
because we knew his views as to 
the chances of success of the 
national cooperative marketing 
| organizations. As to the eco- | 
nomic soundness of the plans for 
the U. S. Grairi Growers there is 
room for some difference of opin- 
ion, but Professor Nourse’s argu- 
ment is that of a careful student 
of economics and history, and as 
such can not be disregarded. 

The Grain Growers’ meeting for 
permanent organization at the 
end of March developed weak spots 
even beyond those pointed out on 
this page. Commenting on it, ’ 
Professor Nourse says: ‘‘Unfor- 
tunately, it appears that either 
there was a lack of able and in- 
| spiring leadership, or a failure in 
the wisdom and loyalty of the 
delegates—perhapsa little of both. 
Instead of removing misunder- 
standings and relieving the in- 
ternal friction which has been 
growing for some time, it looks as 
though the breach had been 
widened, and a split into two or 
perhaps three factions would be 
the result.’’ 

The meeting ended with a 
sweeping victory for the Admin- 
istration, which held a small 
but solid majority. The opposi- 
tion is strong, active, and detef- 
mined. The issue no man 
knoweth, but it seems hardly 
possible that an organization 
which must fight so many and 
so powerful outside enemies can 
at the same time carry en inter- 
nal civil war, and live. 
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t back to the point where any group of 
Cained marketing men might have started 
nearly two years ago. In the meantime 
scarcely a step has been taken toward 
organising the farmers’ grain trade on 
business lines, so as really to bring the 


benefits of more efficient and more eco- 


nomical marketing to the grower. 


What Is Failure? 


If we are to have a complete cooperative 
grain-marketing system, its terminal ac- 
tivities must grow logically and naturally 
out of a well-organized, coordinated, suc- 
cessful, and rmanently established 
country grain-shipping system, and this 
we do not have today yr, A state-wide 
survey of farmers’ elevators in Iowa just 
completed by the Experiment Station 
shows clearly how much short of a good 
business standard they fall. We have had, 
in Iowa, one farmers’ elevator movement 
which blew up; another, later, which 
achieved results of enormous value, but 
which settled down into a kind of rut. 
Now we should turn this poem great 
interest in cooperation to full account, by 
taking firm hold of the so-called farmers’ 


elevators, making them fully cooperative 
and highly efficient, as the only broad and 
stable foundation upon which a successful 
grain-marketing organization can be built. 


Country Elevators Are Not 
“All Right” 


The Committee of Seventeen believed 
that if we were to jump into the terminal 
markets with a big aggregation of grain 
producers, hastily corralled into a selling 
agency by a sign-on-the-dotted-line drive, 
that very large marketing savings, or 
higher prices, or both, could be secured. 
They apparently assumed that the country 
elevator was all right or could take care of 
itself. More careful investigation would 
have shown them that. the leaks and 
losses at the country station are enormous 
under present conditions, that great sav- 
ings at the terminal are not so easy to 
secure, and that the real benefits which 
can be had must in large measure await 
the improvement and extension of what 
cooperative grain-marketing machinery 
now exists. 

But there is a very real sense in which 
the U. 8. Grain Growers, Inc., has already 
succeeded. It has shown the grain trade 
and the grain exchanges that unless they 
put their business on a basis of service to 
the farmer, he is quite capable (even if he 
does make a few blunders atethe start) of 
putting in the field an agency of his own 
that will relieve them of their job. They 
are wise men, and a word to the wise is 
sufficient. They know that they must not 
only put their facilities and skill at the 
farmer’s call on a charge as low as it can 
be provided,* but must demonstrate the 
fact to the producer, or he will turn his 
business into another channel. 


Keeping the Grain Trade on Its Toes 


It would be exceedingly beneficial to have 
the U. S. Grain Growers in the busi- 
ness of selling grain, even on a small scale. 
Only so would the private trader be kept 
on his toes, without slipping back into the 
ways so easy for himself and costly to the 
farmer, when he has the whole business 
for his private oyster. We need the U. 8S. 
Grain Growers in active operation also, to 
search out every short cut and more direct 
channel which can be opened up between 
the grower and the buyer, since quite a 
quantity of grain could well be kept out 
of the central markets altogether. It is 
not necessary that the grain growers sell 
all their own grain, if they have private 
dealers competing with each other to hold 
a share of the business, and fully aware 
that the farmers have a going concern 
which they can and will expand, the 
moment they are convinced that they are 
not receiving maximum service at a 
minimum charge. 

It will take time for the U. 8. Grain 
Growers to build up a business organiza- 
tion, but slowly developing success is 
better ‘than a swift catastrophe. The 
leaders of the promotional campaign must 
give way. to the best practical grain men 
who ean be secured, and both present pay 
and future opportunity must be assured to 
men of this caliber. But they must avoid 
the common mistake of thinking that a 
small man becomes big by raising his pay 
check. 

It is possible that the grain already 
signed up is more than the new organiza- 
tion can handle most effectively, and that 
some should be released for the season of 
1922. The strong desire for a big sign-up 
is largely a hang-over from the earlier day, 


Continued on page 55 
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““T shot a message into the air, 
It fell to earth, most everywhere.” 


HUS a twentieth-century Longfellow 
might have phrased his memorable 
e the Arrow and the Song.” For now- 
adays, news of world events, concerts by 
great singers and musicians, the results of 
sporting events, reports on weather and 
market prices and the like, are literally 
shot into the air, and received by millions 
of ple everywhere throughout the 
a 
Perhaps you are located several miles 
from the nearest town. Perhaps you do 
not even have telephone service. You can 
have radiophone service no matter where 
you are located. The messages are in the 
air: it is full of them all the time. You set 
up your receiving set anywhere, clap the 
receivers over your ears, and in a twinkling 
you are in touch with the latest news from 
the entire world. At 2.15 Congress passes 
a bill on cooperative marketing; at 2.16 
you have the news. The next minute you 
are in India in the midst of a political 
uprising. Then you step into Russia and 
listen to the latest doings of the bolshe- 
viki. A moment later you are at the Polo 
Grounds as Babe Ruth whales out a home 
run. The scrapping of navies is agreed to 
at an International Conference and the 
whole world has the news before the dele- 
gates have put on hats and coats to go 
home for supper. 


A Wonder of Wonders 


It is with as, and with us to stay, this 
most wonderful invention of our age. 
The world had hardly begun to 


All Abo 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


By Frank George 


concerts, agricultural reports and lectures. 
Sermons are also sent out. Lectures on 
health are sent out daily by radiophone by 
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We do not wish to be understood | 
| as advising Our Folks not to buy 
| radioapparatusat this time. Such 
pleasure and real value may be | 
secured, that it would be a pity 
for a family that can well afford it | 
not to put in a receiving set. 
The fact remains that the ex- 
traordinary interest in the radio- 
Phone has led to an equally extra- | 
ordinary rush for apparatus, re- | 
sulting in a famine market much 
like that of 1919 and 1920 in other 
lines of merchandise. Manufac- 
turers are turning out instru- 
ments at high pressure, and much 
of what is sold is neither so well | 
built nor so cheap as it will be 
later. 
It is a question for each family 
to decide: receiving sets will be 
better and much cheaper when 
the craze subsides a little, but are | 
we willing to go without radio- 
phone service in the meantime? 

















the United States Public Health Service. 
Weather and crop reports, and reports on 
conditions and prices in the leading 


ut Radiophones 


agricultural markets, are broadcast by the 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture from 
seven wireless stations of the Post Office 
Department, and market and other news 
of a local character is sent out by ten or 
twelve state universities and state bureaus 
of markets. A very fine broadcast service 
is maintained by a commercial concern at 
Chicago and another at Pittsburgh, and 
so fast are others being opened that there 
may be several more by the time these 
words are printed. Wherever you are 
located, some one or more of these radio 
broadcast services can doubtless reach you. 


The Ether Holds Only So Much 


This immediately brings up the question 
of interference. If you are trying to pick 
4 the market quotations on hogs from 
Chicago, and at the same moment Kansas 
City is pouring forth gems from “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” while the Petersen boy 
down the road is tearing the ether to 
tatters trying to call his chum in town, 


with his home-made sending set, what is 


the answer? 
Parceling Out Wave-Lengths 


Well, there are two or three answers. In 
the first place, amateur sending stations 
are going to have hard.sledding hereafter 
—harder than they ever had. They will 
be strictly oe goat because they must 
not be allowed to annoy and interfere with 
all the people within twenty miles, who 
may be trying to pick up something impor- 
tant. There will be, theveleee, very little 
amateur sending, and the ordinary- ap- 
paratus in an ordinary home will be for 
receiving only. 





understand and appreciate the 
wireless telegraph, when we heard 
that clever men were carrying the 
same principles .a step farther, 
and expected to talk throtigh the 
ether without wires. Then we 
heard that they had actually 
talked from land to a ship four 
miles at sea. And after that, noth- 
ing was impossible! 

The most enthusiastic advocates 
of the radiophone say that every 
home, and particularly every farm 
home, will soon have receiving - 
paratus, and that it will eventually 
take the place of the ordinary tele- 
phone, the newspaper, the talk- 
ing-machine, the piano, and the 
moving-picture theater as means 











of information and entertainment. 
The editor of a southern news- 
paper recently stated that if its 
radio news broadcasting service 
continued to expand at 


* distances up to fifty miles 





the present rate, the service 

would supersede publication 

of its newspaper. Probably - 
these extreme ideas will never 

come to pass. And yet the 

extraordinary growth of the 

radiophone makes one hesi- 

tate to declare anything im- 

possible. 


Much Material Being 
Broadcast 


General, national and inter- 
national news matter and 
entertainment are now broad- 
cast from a hundred or more 
wireless stations in the United: 
States by commercial, state 
and federal sending stations, 
and thousands of people all 
over the country receive the 
messages regularly. An elec- 
trical concern at Newark, 
N. J., broadeasts over a 
radius of 300 miles, news mat- 
ter gathered and reported by 


a big newspaper syndicate, enables 


Concerts and other entertainm 
from many Satonns 202 6 goed yaceem tube receiving set 
the housewife to lighten hours of household duties 1 with : 
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With this simple crystal detector radiophone market 
reports and other messages can be received from 





ent features are now broadcast 


In the second place, a great 
radio conference in Washington 
a few weeks ago worked out a 
scheme for dividing the hours of 

the day and the different radio 
“‘wave-lengths” among all the dif- 
ferent kinds of services and sta- 
tions that want to use the ether. 
This is very necessary, and while 
the plan as worked out is not per- 


time to time, some regular official 
schedule of the sort is sure to be 
used. The present scheme of 
division of wave-lengths is as 
follows: 

Transoceanic radio telephone 
experiments, non-exclusive, 6,000 
to 5,000 meters; fixed service radio 
telephony, non-exclusive, 3,300 to 
2,850; mobile service, non-exclu- 
sive, 2,650 to 2,500; government 





broadcasting, non-exclusive, 2,050 ~ 


to 1,850; fixed station, non- 
exclusive, 1,650 to 1,550; 
aircraft radio telephony and 


to 1,500. 
Government and public 

broadcasting, 1,500 to 1,050; 

radio beacons, exclusive, 1, 

to 950; aircraft radio tele- 

phony and telegraphy, exclu- 

sive, 950 


government and public broad- 


phony, non-exclusive, 750 to 
650; mobile radio telegraphy, 
exclusive, 650 to 525; aircraft 
radio pres aire: 4 and teleg- 
raphy, exclusive, 525 to 500; 
private and toll broadcasting, 
exclusive, 435 to 310; re- 
stricted special amateur radio 
telegraphy, non-exclusive, 310. 
City and state public ate 
broadcasting, exclusive, 2 
to 275; technical and training 
schools shared wi 





fect, and may be changed from ~ 


telegraphy, exclusive, 1,550 ~ 


to 850; radio com- — 
pass, exclusive, 850 to 750; — 


casting, 700 miles inland, 750 
to 700. Mobile radio tele- — 
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Key to both diagrams: 
jek H 


antenna wire; E and 





» rope sup 


B antenha wire; J, wire connection to switch; 4 lightning 
switch; L and M, ground wire and ground; N, wire con- 

Cc nection to receiving instrument; O, porcelain insulator in 

ei window frame; P, tuning coil and detector; Q, ground 


wire to steam pipe or (dotted line) to water pipe. 


A and I, supports for antenna;- B 
rts; C and D, block and rope for raising 
G, wood block insulators; F, copper 








275 to 200; amateur, ex- 
clusive, 200 to 150; and 

reserved, below 150. 
This article can not 
undertake to go too far 
into details, but the 
uestion of wave-lengths 
should be understood, 
for the selection of what 
you want to hear de- 
pends on “tuning” your 
~- receiving set 


kaa to the proper 


| gre length of wave. 


It has often 

been noticed 
that a vase or some similar object that 
is not quite firm on its base will rattle or 
vibrate when a particular note is struck 
on the piano. It does not respond to a 
note above or below, but on to this 
certain one. In this case, it is “tuned” to 
pick up that particular vibration, set in 
motion in the air by the piano string. 

In much the same way, the ether waves 
set in motion by the radio apparatus are 
of different lengths; your receiving ‘set, 
however, instead of responding to one 
wave-length only, can be “‘tuned’’ to pick 
up any of the commonly used lengths. 
Your instrument will then receive and 
turn into audible sound only that = 
ticular message or piece of music or what- 
ever-is coming, and nothing else that may 
be in the air will be heard until you change 
your tuner again. 

When things are organized somewhat 
better, each big broadcasting station will 
advertise its program for the next day or 
week, the hours certain features will be 
sent out, and the wave-lengths used, and 
these will be so arranged among the dif- 
ferent stations that there will seldom be 
any interference, and there will be some- 
thing in the air practically all the time. 

Music and entertainment features will 
be given. mostly in the evenings and on 
Saturday afternoons, since these are the 
times more people are at leisure to listen. 
For some reason, too, night-time seems 
to be more favorable to clear and satis- 
factory radio work. Signals giving the 
correct time from the great Arlington 
station near Washington are now given 
at 10.00 P. M., Eastern time. 


The Question of Apparatus 


This of course is what most people want 
to know—what apparatus do I need, 
where do I get it, what will it cost to buy 
and put up, and what will it cost to run? 

First, it is necessary to rig up some kind 
of wire arrangement, called the “antenna,” 
to pick the messages out of the air—a net 
to catch the bird. This is usually a copper 
wire, or wires, 75 to 100 feet long, strung 
from the house to a tree, or the barn, or 
even a pole. The higher up the better. 
This is carefully insulated, and a wire runs 
from it to the receiving set in the house. 
The antenna should not beattached to a 
metal windmill tower, nor should it be 
parallel to an electric light wire. 


The Crystal Detector Receiving Set 


Broadly speaking, there are two kinds of 
soning sets megs peer being the same 
for both), one which is very much 
simpler and cheaper than the other. This 
simple set picks up the radio waves with 











_ what is known as a crystal detector, which 


turns them directly into a very weak elec- 


F 


Z 





tric telephone current which can be heard 
on a pair of sensitive phone receivers. The 
set has a simple tuning coil, and requires 
no batteries to operate. Hence the first 
cost is very small, and there is no further 
expense whatever, except perhaps for 
repairs, now and then. On the other hand, 
the radio messages can be heard only on 
the phone receivers—not throughout a 
room—and messages can be received only 
from a short distance. Fifty miles is the 
very outside limit, and twenty is nearer 
the average. 

Crystal detector sets can now be bought 
for as little as $16, including instrument 
and all necessary wiring, with instructions 
how to put up. With more sensitive phone 
receivers—and the best are none too good 
—the cost will run up to $20 or $25. A 
crystal detector set has been designed by 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards, the parts 
for which may be bought and the whole set 
built for less than $10. The States Rela- 
tions Service of the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture supplies the*full directions for 
making this set, which is meant especially 
for boys’ and girls’ radio clubs. 


The Vacuum Tube Receiving Set 


The second type of radiophone receiving 
sets uses what is called a vacuum tube 
detector. While there are dozens of 
different designs of these sets, and new 
ones appear every day, they all are built 
pom that marvelous little device, the 
vacuum tube. I wish I had space to ex- 
plain it more fully; it is without doubt one 
of the very greatest achievements of the 
human brain. 

A vacuum tube receiving set requires 
the regular antenna, a tuning coil, detector, 
two batteries, and the usual phone 
receivers. If it is desired to have the 
messages heard throughout the room, 
additional amplifying tubes are added. 
The variations of these sets are legion; 
with thousands of experimenters at work 
every day, new discoveries and new com- 
binations are coming out all the time. 

A fine modern receiv- 
ing set has a radio fre- 
quency amplifier and 
audio frequency ampli- 
fiers for gee goons 
reproducers, with regi- 
ments of condensers, 
coils, and the adjust- 
ment dials appertain- 
ing thereto, is built into 
nicely finished mahog- 
any cases, and costs 
anywhere from $150 to 
$500. It is expected to 
give, of course, very 
satisfactory results. 


Apparatus for the 
Average Home 


The average farm home 
does not need anything 
so elaborate, particularly 
since a new discovery 
next week may revolu- 
tionize the whole radio 
world; the apparatus of 
1924 may and probably 
will be both simpler and 
more efficient than in 
1922. A satisfactory re- 
ceiving set with a single 
tube detector and ampli- 
fier of a well-known 
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make, com- 

lete ina 

andsome 
case, with two 
batteries, 
2,000-ohm 
double phone i 
receivers, 100 feet of antenna wire, insula- 
tors, lightning protector, and everything 
ready to be put up, will now cost about 
$75, and with a two-stage amplifier will 
cost around $100. It is not necessary to 
spend more than this sum to get apparatus 
which will pick up practically everything 
that the average farm family would like 
to hear. 

As stated above, there is no running 
expense for a simple crystal detector re- 
ceiving set. The vacuum tube sets, how- 
ever, use two batteries, one of which is « 
storage battery (called the “A battery’) 
and has to be recharged from time to 
time, and the other (“B battery”) must be 
replaced or refilled. The vacuum tube 
also has a limited life, and new tubes must 
be bought from time to time; they cost 
about $5 each. New storage batteries 
cost about $20, and new “B” batteries 
around $2. 

Finally, it should be remembered that 
an instrument as simple as an ax can be 
efficient or useless, according as it is 
handled with or without good sense and 
good judgment. How much more then, 
such a sensitive and delicate instrument 
as the radiophone receiving set, which 
must take out of the ether 
the inconceivably swift, 
faint impulses from a 
thousand miles away, and 
turn them into audible 
human speech or music in 
your living-room. Radio- 
phone operation takes 
more skill and patience 
than wiping a dish, and yet 
there is no reason why any 
family may not be equal to 
it, particularly if that 
family includes a bright 
American boy or girl. 
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Time Now To Start Selling 


HE reasons why the troubles of the U. 8S. Grain Growers, 
Incorporated, are of such importance and concern to so many 
people may be summed up thus: 

(1) It is the eldest godchild of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

(2) It is the first cooperative selling organization aim- 
ing to cover the whole nation. 

(3) It deals with wheat, generally considered the aristo- 
crat of farm products. 

(4) It is regarded as a kind of symbol of farmers’ 
cooperative effort; if it fails, all cooperative selling 
fails with it, in the eyes of millions of people. 

Professor Nourse brings out the last reason strongly in 

his article on another page of this issue, and the same thought is 
in the minds of millions of 





to handle, but we bespeak a little special allotment of his enforcing 


energy to this one of roads. 


: Charge It Off 


TUDYING all the arguments on all sides, we have come 

finally to the conclusion that the eleven billion dollar war 
debt owed us by Europe ought to be cancelled forthwith., This 
is not because the money is not due us, legally and justly, but 
because the payment, now or at any near future date, would be 
disastrous to Europe, and even more disastrous to ourselves. 


Buy Fair Values Only 


peg are no values except what exist in the minds of all of 
us. Suppose every one stopped wanting and buying coal, that 
proud black substance over which so much unpleasantness appears 

from time to time. Yester- 





farm people, even those who 
may not know the Sapiro 
plan from the European 
plan. 

Thus the battles of the 
poolers and the non-poolers 
and the one-third-poolers, 
the jealousies and rivalries 
and disputes among direc- 
tors and officers, become 
matters of enormous im- 
portance to people who do 
not personally care a whoop 
whether the Grain Growers 
tie up with the Equity or 
the Union, or whether Gus- 
TAFSON is to be president 
and Ecxnarpt office-boy 
or vice versa. 

What most farm people 
want, we think, is for the 
Grain Growers to start sell- 








* “Tee same old rocks? 


day its “value” was the $16 
or $18 or $20 that the con- 
sumer could be sand-bagged 
into paying for a ton. 
Today, with no demand, its 
“value” would be just ex- 
actly nothing. Regardless 
of what it cost to mine, 
or how much miners got per 
hour, or how much the rail- 
road needed to haul it, its 
selling price would be zero. 

We mention these 
facts, not because they are 
new, but because we need 


confidence in ourselves and 
in the truth that the pub- 
lic is boss. Our faith was 
badly shaken during the 
War, and in that wild 








ing grain. If in harmony 
with the new American 
Wheat Growers, so much the better, but get starfed. If the 100 
per cent pool people want to stick to their own plan, with which 
the Northwest Wheat Growers in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
and Montana have had such success, very good. Anything is 
good, except perpetual civil war. 

Even if two rival organizations are to be selling wheat side 
by side for a time, one pooling and the other not, we are for that, 
provided they are competing to see which can get the best prices 
for their members. 4 


Spanking Road Neglecters 


E highly approve the provisions of the Federal Highway’ 


Act which penalize failure of states to maintain the roads 
built with the aid of government money, and urge Secretary 
of Agriculture Wa.uLace to see that they are enforced to the 
letter. The Act says: 

“Should any State fail to maintain any highway within its 
boundaries after construction or reconstruction under the 
provisions of this Act, the Secretary of Agriculture shall then 
serve notice upon the State Highway Department of that fact, 
and if within ninety days after receipt of such notice said highway 
has not been placed in proper condition of maintenance, the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall proceed immediately to have such 
highway placed in a proper condition of maintenance and charge 
the cost thereof against the Federal funds allotted to such State, 
and shall'refuse to approve any other project in such State, 
except as hereinafter provided.” 

Between the grain exchanges and the stockyards and the 
national forests and so forth, Mr. WauLLace has already about 
as many enforcement jobs as any one citizen ought to be asked 


most goods were sold to us 
at prices based solely on 


how much. conscience the manufacturer and dealer had left. It a 
began to come back in 1920, and even in the midst of the sickening © 


slide of wheat and cotton and hogs it was with a kind of grim 
joy that we watched silk collapse, and sugar crash from twenty- 
six cents to five. 

At the present time, house-furnishing goods, as a class, 
are much too high. Building materials are too high. Coal is too 
high. Cloths and clothing are somewhat too high. 

If possible, let us mix a little public spirit with our buying. 
Whatever is low in price, whether in one of the above classes or 
not, let us buy it freely if we need and want it. Let us reward 


those who have been far-sighted enough, or perhaps lucky enough, _ 


to get their “prices’’ down to “‘values.”” And whatever is too 
high, let us continue to refuse to buy it, amiably but firmly. 
Nor need our consciences trouble us. 


To Whom It May Concern 


UR friend SHerwoop CuHaTHam makes blankets for sheep E 


owners who send their wool to his mills to be worked up, 
He began doing it a year or two ago, when wool was almost 
unsalable, and is keeping on because he finds it satisfactory for 
all concerned. 


Mr. CuaTuam recently sent the Editor a sample pair of : 


blue-and-white blankets, which we are bound to say (being — 
excellent judges of blankets) are very fine indeed. Without — 
any special reference to anybody, we might point out that we 


are also good judges of chocolate-cake with white icing, and of 


cord tires, 34 x 4% 


sometimes to restore our ~ 


scramble in 1919-20, when 4 


In the long run, it is | 
no kindness to dealer, or manufacturer, or manufacturers’ work- — 
men, to help them maintain a price out of line with other goods. ~ 
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Corrupting the Morals of Children 


This is the second of three articles by 


Mr. Wallace, on the danger to the 
morals of our children from the 
motion-picture business as at present conducted. He 
points out in this article why ‘‘public opinion,’ 
usually understand it, is powerless to effect a clean-up of 
the pictures. He also shows the particularly subtle and 


screen producers is that they have 

created a certain type of patrons by 
giving a certain type of amusement. They 
have driven away most of the intelligent 
and self-respecting audiences, and have 
built up a patronage consisting of people 
who go to the theater solely to be amused. 
Consequently, whenever they attempt to 
film plays that call for a mentality in the 
audience above that of a ten-year- 
old child, they risk almost certain 


[es trouble with both stage and 


By John B. Wallace 


? 


“We can’t afford to do anything else. 
Whatever the public likes it gets, and 
whatever it does not want it can kill by 
staying away.” 

hat is both true and untrue. If the 
public all saw alike, if everybody unani- 
mously liked or disliked any given picture, 
if everybody would go to see a certain 
type of play and stay away from another 
type, the problem would settle itself 


) 
dangerous assault on children’s char- 
acters through ridicule and sneers at 
clergy and religion in general. ‘‘The 


starting point of the evil is in the intention of the pro- 
as we ducer,’’ says Mr. Wallace. ‘‘I believe the actors and 
actresses themselves would, as a rule, be just as glad to . 
act in clean and decent plays.’’ 


with the presentation of religion on the 
screen. 


Religion on the Screen 


While Protestant ministers are daily 
held up to scorn in motion-picture come- 
dies and dramas, the clergy of the Catholic 
Church are treated with all reverence. The 


_eause is not hard to find. The Catholic 


Church has the largest reyes F of any 
single creed in the United States. 
It is highly organized, and any 








financial failure. Yet as two- 
thirds of the plays produced are 
financial failures anyhow, it would 
seem that they might attempt 
better plays on a ‘“‘fifty-fifty” 
basis at least. 

Ben B. Hampton recently com- 
plained to me that the public,~ 
while clamoring for clean plays, 
refused to patronize them when 
they were made. He cited the 
ease of “A Certain Rich Man,” 
which he had screened from the 
story by William Allen White, a 
story of great dramatie power, 


picture clean from beginning to 
end and fit to,be shown in any 





Fine Stuff for Children 


It is possible, though hardly likely, that adults 
can go to see picture plays with titles like these 
without damage to their moral characters. 
what about the effects on children and adoles- 
| cent boys and girls? 


Why Trust YourHusband? My Unmarried Wife 
The Fruits of Desire 

The Woman of Pleasure . 
His Temporary Wife 
Playthings of Passion 

| My Husband’s Other Wife 
i | A Bachelor’s Children 
teaching a great moral lesson, a | Experimental Marriage 
The Flame of Passion 


Sex Lure 


Lawless Love 








Flames of the Flesh 


When Men Desire 
His Bridal Night 
The Evil Women Do 
From Two to Six 
For Husbands Only | 


one subjecting it to attack or ridi- 
cule is certain to hear from it, 
both politically and financially. 
On the other hand, the Protestant 
churches, with a much greater 


But membership in the aggregate, are. 


so split up and divided into differ- 
ent creeds and sects that they are 
unable to present a united front. 
Consequently the protests of its 
individual churchmen and min- 
isters go unheeded. 

A movie producer once told me 
that the reason Protestant minis- 
ters were singled out, was because 
they were continually attacking 
the motion-picture industry. This 
excuse, however, will not hold 











church in the land. 

The picture was then having a 
first run, showing in a large city, and was 
not meeting the success it deserved. Mr. 
Hampton certainly had legitimate ground 
for complaint, but he had forgotten that 
the class of ple to whom the picture 
would appeal were long ago driven from 
the motion-picture theaters, because they 
would not submit to the mass of filth that 
was thrown in their faces at every per- 
formance. This patronage could not be 
won back through the exhibition of one 
picture. Only by a thorough clean-up and 
elevation of the entire standard of motion- 
pietures can it ever be regained. 

There are few producers who do not 
make an occasional picture that will pass 
muster, if the critic is not too particular, 
but these are very rare indeed, and as 
every motion-picture exhibitor must, under 
the present system of distribution, tie up 
with some producing or distributing or- 
ganization and take its entire preduct, he is 
left without much of a voice in the selec- 
tions of his films. 


Public All But Helpless 


What I have just said may serve also 
to show how futile it is to say, “Very well 
— if you don’t like the pictures, stay away 
and keep your children away—you don’t 
have to go.” Many people, including 
many in ‘the moving-picture business it- 
self, use this as their stock argument. ‘““We 
give the public what it wants,” they say. 
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Samuel Goldwyn 





Adolph Zukor 


instantly. But the public does not act 
that way. Tastes differ. People are of all 
varieties and grades of refinement, of in- 
telligence, and of moral character. 


Thousands Will Not See Movies 


As I have said, countless thousands of 
people can and do aor away from the 
movies, going only when a particular 
picture is shown that they know, by the 
reputation of the author or producer, will 
not insult either their intelligence dr their 
decency. Thousands more find such pic- 
tures so rare that they never go. Yet there 
are other countless thousands who will and 
do take their places; and it is these pathetic 
audiences, helplessly swallowing all the 
drivel and nasty sex stuff that is flung at 
them, that support the motion-picture 
business today. 

And the producers, who have spent the 
last fifteen years in corrupting the public 
taste—I do not mean Mr. Hampton—now 
have the impudence to come around and 
complain that when they try to be decent 
and intelligent, the movie publie they 
have debauched will not support good 
pictures. 

This is why “public opinion” does not, 
and under present conditions can not, 
control the kind of pictures put before it, 
by going to see them or staying away. Yet 
public opinion can and does manifest it- 
self in one curious way, which has to do 





Carl Laemmle 


water, because many Catholic 
priests have also preached against 
motion-pictures. In fact, there is prob- 
ably as much difference of opinion regard- 
ing the industry among the Catholic clergy 
as among the Protestant ministers. 

That Christian ministers should be 
treated with no respect is, however, not at 
all surprising in view of the identity of 
the leaders of the motion-picture industry. 
The six men who hold the reins of power, 
ostensibly at least, are Adolph Zukor, 
Marcus Loew, Carl Laemmle, Samuel 
Goldwyn, “William Fox and Frank A. 
Garbutt. Of the six only Garbutt is a 
Gentile, and he has never been noted for 
his piety, although he is, I believe, a 
member of a Christian dénomination. 
Whether these men deliberately encourage 
the flouting of Christian clergymen or not, 
is beside the question. They have the 
power to prevent it, and they have failed 
to use that power. 


Religion Is Hypocrisy 


The effect of this continual sneering at 
religion, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
must be to build up a belief that to be a 
Christian is to be a hypocrite. It is 
especially difficult for children to under- 
stand how a person who advocates, certain 
principles can sometimes act a to 
them. Children are enthusiasts. hey 
embrace a principle with all their youthful 
ardor. The first violation of that principle 
Continued on page 35 





Marcus Loew 
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County Age 


with a well-packed trailer behind it, 

drew up one afternoon before the 
general store in a small community, in 
Pulaski county, Ark. There was a hall 
over the store, which they inspected with 
interest, carrying upstairs with them the 
mysterious-looking cases and bags from 
the trailer. A small boy identified the 
visitors a few minutes after their arrival. 

“They’ve come,” he announced to every 
passer-by, so that a curious and expectant 
crowd was soon gathered around the auto 
mobile. ‘It’s the movies the county agent 
advertised.” 

The store window was placarded with 
the announcement, now a fortnight old, 
that at 8 o’clock that evening the county 
agent and an assistant would present a 
free entertainment, consisting among other 
features of moving pictures—“Milk and 
Honey,” “Poultry Pests and Their Con- 
trol,” and ‘Uncle Sam’s Pig Club Work.” 

This entertainment was the first of a 
series covering the county, exhibiting the 
moving pictures in twenty-eight places. 
More than 150 people gathered in the meet- 
ing hall that evening, coming from miles 
around. Many of them saw “movies” for 
the first time in their lives. At the end of 
the show a farmer arose and remarked: 

“It was a pretty good show, all right, 
and has given me some suggestions that 
will prove helpful. I am wondering how 
much of our tax money, if any, the county 
agent spent for the outfit.” 

The people had begun to stir prepara- 
tory to levies: The silence that followed, 
interrupted with a murmured “‘yes, yes,”’ 
here and there through the hall, showed 
that a number of others felt what the 
farmer had expressed. 

The county agent came forward. ‘‘Ladies 
and gentlemen: I ought to have explained 
at the beginning of this entertainment— 
and I shall do so at every future showing 
of these films—that the projecting ma- 
chine and battery, the entire outfit, was 
loaned by a commercial company, free of 
cost, to the extension division of the state 
agricultural college and the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and the films 
were secured from the Department of 
Agriculture. Not one penny of county 
money has gone into this entertainment, 
although it is hoped you have found it 
interesting and profitable. 

“The Department of Agriculture makes 
films which will show the work of its 
various bureaus, such as you have just 
seen. These films may be borrowed by 
the extension department, and it is our 
hope to give as many of these moving 
picture entertainments in connection with 
our work as time permits.” 

“How many films or subjects can you 
show?” asked an interested woman. 


Tee young men driving a small auto 
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nts Go in for Movies 
By John L. Cobbs, Jr. 








**Directing the director” in work on 


“There are nearly 150 available sub- 
jects to choose from, and while some of 
them would have no bearing on the in- 
terests of this part of the country, I intend 
to make it my business, while Ihave the 
use of this outfit, to borrow from the 
Department of Agriculture as many films 
as I ean of those you would like to see. 











Showing construction of a poured 
concrete silo 


Perhaps you will be interested in know- 
ing some of the newest films which have 
been made, and which you may be able to 
see within the next few months. “The 
Honor of the Little Purple Stamp’ shows 
how the meat-inspection service protects 
American tables from diseased meat. 
‘Great Dairy Sires and Their Daughters’ 
will appeal to many who are interested in 
seeing better stock in the county, as will 














a U. S. Department of Agriculture film 


also ‘Best Breeds of Swine.’ You have all 
heard of the government crop reports, and 
some of you doubtless contribute to them; 
‘Production’s Pulse’ shows how the in- 
formation is assembled, and how every 


safeguard is used to prevent the unfair — 


leakage of advance information. 

“The Forest Service group of films 
shows many scenic. beauties which will 
delight you and make you acquainted 
with the work of the forest rangers in the 
great. national forests. The Bureau of 
Plant Industry is authority for a number 
of films, such as ‘King Apple’s Enemies,’ 
which show practical ways of combating 
insects and fungi that attack food or 
forage crops. Better business methods are 
explained in the film, ‘Sweet Potatoes from 
Storehouse to Market,’ and others.” 

“Tsn’t there a special film for us wo- 
men?” broke in another woman, to which 
the county agent replied: 

“Mothers and fathers will be interested 
in actually seeing “The 4H Camp for Boys 
and Girls,’ to which their children may 
go; and all the ladies will want to see some 
of the films showing various branches of 
home demonstration work, such as they 
might like to introduce in their own 
community.” : 

A local newspaper man, whom every one 
knew, got up when the agent had finished 
his explanation. 

“To my way ot thinking,” he said, “‘an 
ounce of film is worth a ton of paper, as a 
demonstration of the right way of doing a 
piece of farm business. We hope Pulaski 
county will avail itself of every oppor- 
tunity to see more government motion- 
pictures.” 

The story of this meeting must have 
preceded the county agent all over the 
county; for the number of persons who 
came to the picture shows totaled 3,425, or 
an average of 125 at each place, in spite of 
sparsely settled districts, bad weather, 
and long distances to be traveled. While 
the reels were being changed, the time was 
used to hold club meetings, to get reports 
from boys’ and girls’ clubs, to have group 
singing, or speeches by popular local per- 
sons or members of the extension force. As 
a means of bringing people together in a 
sociable way and then giving en some- 
thing worth while to think about, the plan 
of this county agent was unexcelled. 

ile the county agents are availin 
themselves more and more of agricultura 
moving pictures in connection with various 
phases of their work, there are difficulties 
to be overcome before the government 
films can serve as many people as they 
should. One obstacle is lack of local 


electric current and lack of money with — 


which to provide projecting outfits. The 
Continued on page 84 



























The difference between 















ns » white-white clothes and 
ill grey-white clothes is often 
sa the difference between 
e Fels-Naptha Soap and 
he ‘just laundry soap.” The 


S| Fels-Naptha ble d of 
of e | solendd enas ond real 
neptha cleans clothes 
cleaner—that’s the story. 









rg 
or . 
re | j | 
he story the clothes-line tells — 
d ee ; 
: a Two women. Two washes. Two soaps. Two results! The 
oe woman at your left tried to get her clothes clean. She did the 
of a best she could with the soap she had. But the clothes-line 
y is impartial. It must tell the truth. And the truth is—grey- 
white clothes for this woman’s labors. 
e Her neighbor used Fels-Naptha Soap, in this way: She 
a wet the clothes; then rubbed Fels-Naptha on them; rolled 
n Real Naptha! them; let them soak for a half-hour in lukewarm water; 
a You can tell rubbed such extra-soiled places as wristbands; rinsed them. 
‘i by the smell The clothes-line shows white-white clothes for this woman! 
- And with less labor. 
- The difference in the clothes is the difference in the soaps. 
e “The original and genuine One is “just laundry soap.” Fels-Naptha is more than soap. 
e a pide bs ag alo It is more than soap and naptha. It is the exclusive 
. = Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap and real naptha in a way 
-_ | that brings out the best in these two great cleaners—a way 
, a that has never been successfully imitated! . 
— The real napthain Fels-Naptha wades clean through each 
sa thread, breaking dirt’s grip so the soapy water can flush it 
> away. Having done its work, the naptha vanishes, leaving 
; the clothes sweet and clean. Clothes are whiter because 
. cleaner,.and more sanitary for the same reason. Say 
- “Fels-Naptha” to your store-man—and mean it! Directions 


for using are printed inside every wrapper. 
© 1922, Fels & Co. 


Philadelphia If you haven't seen or used Fels-Naptha lately, send for 
FREE free sample. Write * ‘Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. of 


_FELS-NAPTHA » 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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You Must Not 


Lose Grain 
This Year! 


OU’RE cutting the corners 

close this year—watching 

pennies. Well, don’t let a 
threshing machine waste the 
grain you raise. It’s just as eas 
to hire or buy one equi wit 
The Grain-Saving Wind Stacker 
—the stacker that saves the 
grain that any threshing machine 
will waste—makes money for the 
farmer and thresherman. 


You or your thresherman can get 
this marvelous grain-saver for any 
make of separator. are 
in use. If your thresherman does 
not already have it, send us his 
name and address and we'll tell 
him where he can get it. This is to 
your advantage—for a 

saved is a bushel earned, and The 


Grain-Saving Wind Stacker saves 
MANY bushels. Write us today! 
Address Department A. 


INDIANA MANUFACTURING CO. 
INDIAN A. 


. U.S. 


THE 


(RAINSAVING 
Wind Stacker 





Load it on one side, close to materials 
maxture on other side into nen 
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are easy to have when you have 
tied your irrigation system to a 
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The World Must Have Our Wheat 


By B. W. Snow 








soon, let them consider these facts. 





Mr.Snow’s analysis of world wheat conditions this month 
| is of extreme interest to grain growers. 

ruary advance in wheat was followed by a moderate reac- 
. tion extending into April, and, as this is written, prices 
| are moving uncertainly in the low thirties. 

Europe certainly can not pay more money for wheat 
| than she has got. Yet it is difficult to believe, in view.of 
| world supplies, that spot wheat is not much too low at 

the present time, and July wheat worth more than $1.40. 
| If farmers’ wheat-selling organizations are in operation 


The strong Feb- 

















the international grain trade, or in 
any branch of the business, for that 
matter, realize that the old order has 
passed and a new order is here. And it is 
even less probable that the other two 
parties in the trade, the consumer and the 
producer, have any suspicion of the signifi- 
cance of the change. The international 
ain trade has become a seller’s market. 
n the less than two years that have passed 
since government control of grain has been 
lifted in the principal interested countries, 
new records have been established which 
tell the story. 

Beginning with the tremendous indus- 
trial growth of Central Europe that imme- 
diately followed the Franco-German war 
of 1871, there developed an overseas com- 
merce in food that grew in volume more 
rapidly than has ever been seen before or 
since in the exchange of human products. 
In ten years Central Europe passed from 
ability to feed itself to almost complete 
dependence upon foreign fields for daily 
bread, and the rest of Europe joined Great 
Britain as the final market-place for staple 
food products from the four quarters of 
the earth. 

But as European population and con- 
suming demand grew, the new lands in 
America, Australia, and Argentina were 
developed even more rapidly, and for 
fifty years, the people of the Old World 
enjoyed a golden age of food plenty, when 
their labor commanded a larger and better 
variety of food than ever before—than it 
ever will again, perhaps. European money 
went into the rapid development of agri- 
culture in distant lands, and a surplus of 
population was available to furnish the 
man power for this development. ‘Fhe 
consequence was a rapid increase in the 

pulation of Europe because of better 
fiving conditions, and a still more rapid 
increase in world wheat production. 

Supply Ample and Steady 
Out of these two conditions was developed 
an international wheat trade which took 
its form from both. It became of enor- 
mous volume because of the enormous food 
demand, and it developed as a hand-to- 
mouth trade because the demand was con- 
stant and the supply ample and steady. 
Wheat-fields were Rarvested in the north- 
ern and southern hemispheres alternately, 
and the wheat flowed to market in an 
uninterrupted stream throughout the year. 
The ocean was a highway that never con- 
gested, and the problem of keeping sufficient 
wheatwas onlya question of shipstocarryit. 
It was not necessary to store any material 
part of the year’s requirements, so long as 
there was a steady flow from harvests the 
world over. Only moderate stocks against 
temporary interruption weré carried in 
Europe and, since the total supply was 
ample, buyers were in a position to force 
sellers to bid against each other. And so 
for fifty years the international grain trade 
has been a buyers’ market, the only ex- 
ception being the very few years when by 
reason of a bad crop failure in one of the 
exporting countries the supply happened 
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to be a little more closely adjusted to the 
wants of Europe. 


Entirely New Situation Now 


The World War and its aftermath has 
changed all this. The European popula- 
tion remains; its dependence upon over- 
seas fields continues; the dietic taste for 
white bread grows. These factors in the 
world’s grain trade are the same, but the 
other factors in the problem are radically 
different. Russia is no longer a producer, 
and her return to that position will be 
slow and halting. The loss of Russian 
wheat entirely changes the half-century 
— between buyers and sellers of 
wheat. 


Wheat Supply Barely Enough 


During the war, under patriotic urging, 
and under pressure of demand and wich 
prices in other countries, the production of 
wheat was expanded to a point where the 
absence of the usual Russian contribution 
was not felt. Since the war ended prices 
have fallen, and wheat growing is heading 
toward its pre-war status in all production 
countries. The effect of this trend is al- 
ready manifest in Europe. The surplus 
stocks piled up as a cn war stimula- 
tion on the one hand and governmental 

olicy on the other have melted away, and 

urope is again upon a hand-to-mouth 
basis. This time, however, she is forced 
into that policy because supplies are short, 
whereas before the war it was because 
supplies, present and prospective, were 
ample at all times. 


Urgent New Crop Buying 


When this situation is understood it im- 
mediately makes clear many things which 
have puzzled even the grain trade itself. 
It explains why strong export buying has 
appeared immediately after harvest in 
every country with a surplus supply. Last 
year in August and September, inthe face 
of a declining world market, we shipped 
abroad 105 million bushels of whast 
breaking all records, and only the lack of 
facilities kept us down to that figure. 
Australia met the same urgent demand 
when her crop was ready, and Argentina is 
now clearing wheat from her small crop, 


during the first three months of her season, . 


much faster than last year from a larger 


crop. 
Buyers are the ones that have been 
anxious, and with good reason, for even 


with the enormous volume shipped as soon - _ 


as available from the harvest of the three 
great producing countries, we come to the 
end of the crop year with European stocks 
much below last year, and an on-passage 
supply never more than enough for more 
than six weeks’ requirements. In spite of 
this hurried buying, Liverpool in mid- 
winter had stocks of only 192,000 bushels 


of wheat against 5,272,000 a year — a 
1 far <= 


With world shipments since January 


in excess of last year, the total stocks on — 


Pp e at this writing are only 8,000,000 
ushels more than a year ago. To 
appearances Europe will get enough wheat — 
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Pedigree is important 
in raincoats, too 





Le ie ee Tk es 


we De ee 


ODS weet eee 


OU wouldn’t buy a handsome bull on looks 
alone—you can’t know his real value until 
you know his pedigree. 


It’s the same way with a raincoat. Looks 
alone can’t tell you much. The quality of the 
rubber, the way the rubber and fabric are 
joined, whether every crease and crevice in the 
fabric has been waterproofed—these are the 
things that count, and they are always hidden. 
Even experts are often fooled by makeshifts. 

That’s why a raincoat’s pedigree is so im- 
portant. That’s why you must trust to the 
name on the coat. 

Raynsters are made by the oldest and largest 
rubber organization in the world. Every inch is 
sealed with layer on layer of finest rubber, “‘cured”’ 


to form a single waterproof sheet, Every seam is © 


triple-reinforced to make the coat absolutely 
waterproof, 


SCL NI RO UBEDRS TN 





There are many different Raynster models — 
from rugged rubber-surface types to smart tweeds 
and cashmeres with the rubber hidden inside. 
Special types for boys, too. Every sort of rain- 
coat that farmers could possibly want is included 
in the famous Raynster line. 


Look for the name Raynster! If your dealer hasn’t just 
the type you want, he can get it in no time from the 
nearest of our many branches. 


United States Rubber Company 


*~NEW YORK 


- 


Reg, U. S. Pat. OF. 





A COMPLETE LINE OF RAINCOATS .- 4 type for every need 
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Better Way 





toG Garden 


that wntng owas out and A ows sur- 
face broken up toretain the moisture 
the secret of success in 

‘t do this work a slow, 
way. You can oom tend garden #9 
, easily—get far DER. resul 


Barker WEEDE 
MULCHER and ETLTIVATOR 


Simpl h a BARKER along the 
com Uke e a lawn mower)—8 blades revol 
comnts underground knife destroy the weeds an 
turn the surface crust into 
a level. moisture-reta —s. Moy cul- 
tivation. Aerate soil. eed Killer Ever 
Used.” Has leaf guards, a ypu i for deeper 
cultivation. A boy can run it—do more and 
better work than 10 men with hoes. 


' Write Today For FREE Book 


Tells how to raise better gardens—eliminate herd 

work. Valuable book. Illustrates and 
— ves prioen ¢ delivered to your aaa. 

etc. A brings it. Write today. 


BARKER MFG. CO., Bex59 David City, Neb. 



















pane aS Saving | 
Pmng A aes h sprayi 07 bhi 
bugs and prevent blights raving to Ki 


the poultry beuse. It’s the standard 

comprare knapsack sprayer. Nearly 
Bend today for Catalog and special 8 

ing Calendar ~ pared by ‘Corse Corbell University 


ihe B.C, BRO Wes CO. 
857 Maple St. 











N.Y. 


Fo. Big 
Crops of 
SPRA EO TATOE S 


Sg | 





















today to 
Field Force Pump Co., Dept. 4, Elmira, N. Y. 








New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 101 New Aibany,Ind, 








FARM WAGONS 


Higher low whedie~ 
steel or wood—wide 
et narrow tires. 


, Bake” Binet a 
“ % Catalog Miustrated in Siow tree. 
+ hte Lrg ame m1. 


ee eet en ee os 


guaranteed. 
THEO. A. BURT & SONS, Melrose, Ohio 
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Pat the little aa all canlien, 
Or they'll grow as a big as thunder 





“Plant the seeds and use the hoe, 
Balmy be the weather, 
Growth is sure, though it be slow, 
And the harvest-time we'll know, 
If we work together. 
Cheerful heart and willing hand, 
They make plenty in the land, 
Working all together.” 


VEGETABLE-TYING machine will 
do five times as much as a man 
working by hand, and at the same 

time save labor and twine. If you have 
much tying to do, a machine will soon pay 
for itself. 


My garden was small and so I helped 
the pumpkin vines to get a start on the wire 
fence. After they got started, they took 
care of themselves. 


applications only when it is impossible to 
use liquid spray, because of lack of time 
or excessive temperatures,” the statement 
says. Peach growers are having — 
good results with dust. 


Late blooming varieties of apples are 
being developed by the Ohio Experiment 
Station. Who is there that doesn’t want 
a good variety that will bloom late enough 
to escape late spring frosts, and mature a 
crop by fall? ‘The first seedlings used in 
this experimental work, are expected to 
bear fruit this year. Then we can see 
what is being done. 


Tobacco dust will get rid of red ants 
that are so troublesome in orchards and 
gardens. Hoe the dirt away from the 
roots of the trees, sprinkle a few spoon- 

fuls of dust around 





The harvest was 
good. There will be 
more this year. 

W. J. Walt. 


If you plant beans 
around the trees, 
they will vine up 
the trees. 

Iowa. R. Smith. 


A potato-bugging 
machine is now on 
the market. This 
implement. brushes 
the bugs off the 
plant and crushes 
them beneath a 
pair of rollers, at the 





on the top of the 
soil, cover. with a 
thin layer of earth. 
Sprinkle with water, 
or let the rain ca 
- thedose home. This 
also controls the red 
ants which bother 
roots of asters in 
the flower garden. 
BC; 


Well sown, 
Half grown; 
Well hoed, 
Full load. 


San Dimas Fruit 


same time the crops Growers’ Associa- 
ae wags ere The tion, California, re- 

arden Editor rated cently built thirty- 
year and'it did _ six poured concrete 
aout al it h the Tomatoes protected from spring frosts bungalows and 
wor right. two barracks, for 


To get more sweet potatoes from late 
plantings, use cuttings from vines, instead 
of draws or slips. Vine cuttings produce a 
cluster of potatoes from two or more 
nodes, while the plant forms only one 
cluster. Another advantage of vine cut- 
tings is, potatoes are more free from 
disease. So say the Georgia sweet potato 
specialists. 


Run your hoe when beans are a heh? 
They will grow up, nice and hi 
Run your hoe when beans are wet, 
They will spot as black as jet. ae 


Dusting fruit trees is only a makeshift 
ractise, according to Ohio Experiment 
tation. “In its present state of develop- 

ment, dusting is to be used in summer 


the use of Mexicans who harvest the fruit. 
The buildings cost $50,000. The two 
barracks are for single men. The associa- 
tion figures that it will cut down the labor 
bill tremendously by hiring married men 
and furnishing a cottage for each family 

A community worker was secured to help 
the Mexicans get the hang of the new 
houses—to show them how to use the 
shower-baths, laundry-tubs, gas-stoves 
and other improvements, and to help the 
Mexican mothers generally. A teacher 
conducts classes in citizenship, for the 
men two evenings a week, and for the 
women two afternoons a week. Health, 
industry and better American citizens are 
the result of this model colony. Inei- 
dentally, too, the fruit growers get de- 
pendable help for picking their fruit. 
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Although the Road Commissioner 
never “‘heads the ticket” on Election 
Day, there are few public officials 
charged with duties more vital to 
the public welfare. 


Good roads are indispensable to 
the progress and happiness of every 
community. With good roads, 
getting to town is made a matter 
of minutes—not miles; business 
flourishes, hauling costs decrease, 
property values rise, children enjoy 
the benefits of a central graded school, 
community and social life is broad- 
ened and made more enjoyable. The 
future holds forth great promise. 


Throughout the country our en- 
gineers have demonstrated to thou- 
sands of public-spirited road officials 
the great saving resulting from a 





No highway engineer or road official 
should be without a copy of our latest 
manual, “Road Mazntenance with 
Tarvia’’. Our nearest office will glad- 
ly send free copy on request. 


The Future of a Community often lies 
in the Road Commissioner’s hands— 


definite policy of Tarvia construction 
and maintenance. 


This popular road material is un- 
equalled for building new roads, for 
resurfacing worn-out macadam, for 
repairing and maintaining improved 
roads ofevery type. Special grades 
are made for specific uses. 


Tarvia roads are an indispensable 
part of every Good Roads Program. 
They are comparatively low in first 
cost, and are so much.more econom- 
ical over a term of years that the 
saving makes a more extensive road 
program possible. 


If you want smooth, dustless, mud- 
less roads in your community 365 
days in the year, write to our nearest 
office for free copy of our illustrated 
“General Tarvia Catalog.”’ You'll 
find it interesting. 








arvia 


Nt pod pI il oh 





Special Service Department 






In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as- well 
as road authorities, The Barrett Company has or- 
ganized a Special Service Department which keeps 
up to the minute on all road problems. If you will 
write to the nearest office regarding road conditions 
or problems in your vicinity, the matter 
will have the promps attention of experi- 
enced engineers is service is free for 
the asking. If you want better roads and 
lower taxes, this Department can greatly 
assist you. 
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or Your Ford 


ee mw Stewart Warn-O-Meter 


ON’T overheat your 

motor. Keep your car 
on the road. Cut down 
repair bills. 










A green light glows in the 
Warn-O-Meter at a correct 
motor heat. Flashes red 
should overheating begin. 
You can't overlook its 
warning signal,day or night. 









Furnished complete with a special 
radiator cap for Ford cars. Both 
Warn-O-Meter and Cap beauti- 
fully furnished in black enamel 
and polished nickel. 















oat $108 


Motor 
Driven 






Stewart Warning Signal 


i dangerous to drive with a 
weak-voiced horn. Failure to 
warn another driver or ore 
trian may mean a bad collision 
or accident. Put on a real 








q 
q 
dik 








A slight touch on the 
large push-button and 
you get a vibrant warning 
note that gets the attention 
instantly. Clears the way! 















Model 163 











PRODUCTS 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, Chicago, U. S. A. 






















ht = 
Lidip ing rent 


For lasting service and fire protection use metal § 
fare anes to 1 ates “ney city oo , 


oe te A tape fo serene ‘ 
baler focular brands AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, sited Pa. 




















Let’s Raise Dahlias 
By Jane Leslie Kift 


O matter what you may or may not | 
have in your garden, you must have | 
ahlias if you would _ a your garden family - ~ 
complete. Flowering as they doin late sum- 
mer, you will be sure to appreciate them, — 
because your roses and peonies will mostly ~~ 
be over by that time. 

Much of the success with dahlias depends ~ 
entirely on the soil, especially the way it is ~ 
prepared. Dahlias never take kindly to soil — 
that is too rich. Even on clay soil you can 
grow the finest varieties of dahlias. 

If you want dahlias, plow or dig the ground 
early. Dig deep, the deeper the better. Do 
this as soon as the ground is workable. Then 
let it settle and redig it just before setting 
out the tubers. If your soil is fertile, use no 
manure. If the ground is very poor, spread 
it with manure before digging. You do not. 
need a great al of manure. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the 
time to plant dahlias. Some successful 
growers say, set them out as early as possible 
in the spring. Others say, wait until July. 





Pink-quilled dahlia, Dorothy Peacock 


Personal experience tells me that it is im- ~ 
possible to keep the roots in good condition ~~ 
when you set them out so late. The middle 
of May seems to be the proper ‘time in the 
latitude of the Central states. Set them 
four to six inches deep—no deeper. In order 
to leave room for future development set 
them from two to four feet apart each way. = 
Allow but one stalk to the root. Cut off all 
others. . 

By all means plant a few of the cactus © 
varieties. They are the huge, shaggy kinds © 
that closely resemble chrysanthemums. Their 7 
colors are unusually beautiful. All cactus ~ 
varieties have vigorous constitutions, so do 7 
not hesitate to plant them. a 

Just before frost, lift the tubers. Place 
them in a sunny corner of the porch until the 
soil about them is dry. Then shake it off ~ 
and place them on a closet shelf until spring, ~ 
when you can plant them in their old location 
in the garden. 












Spreaders Make Sprays 
More Effective 


Fruit growers in the Northwest are the 
pioneers in the use of spreaders in spraying. 
The use of spreaders is not exactly a new 
thing, but it is a long way from being a set- 
tled practise. For quite a few years fruit 
growers have been adding various materi 
—glue, molasses, soap, gelatine, ete.— 
spray eh ue in order to improve the 
“‘spread’’ of the mixtures when applied to the 
trees. That is what spreaders are for. f 
The use of spreaders has progressed far 
enough that fruit growers can now buy 
spreaders. This does not mean that the u 
of spreaders is a settled question, though. 
— deal of experimental work is still to 
one. This much is true, though: The use 
of spreaders is of advantage to most fruit 
growers. We will have more to say 
spreaders later. 








































Togren is a new variety of oats selected frat 0 
Green Russian by the Iowa pe a 
Station. This variety promises a lot 1Or 
Northern Iowa and Southern Minnesota. : 
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Quack-Grass to Currants 


IGHT years ago L. E. MacClelland, 

Minnesota, bought ten acres of land that 
was badly infested with quack-grass. This 
he proposed to put into currants. His pro- 
cedure was as follows: Fail plowing, fall of 
1912; dragged, cultivated and raked with a 
hay-rake the next summer, to get rid of 
quack-grass; seeded with rye that fall (1913); 
seeded with oats the next spring, since rye 
didn’t catch well; put into corn the next 
year, and that fall (1915), plowed for cur- 
rants the following spring. 

Potatoes were planted between the rows 
of currants. Currants were planted 5 x 6 
feet. MacClelland says he would plant them 
6 x 7 feet next time, so cultivation would be 
easier, and currants would ripen better. 

Now there are loads of currants every 
year. They are picked when about half ripe. 
Three varieties, Stewart, London Market 
and Victoria, make pickings last all summer. 

“Plenty of fertilizer,” says MacClelland. 
He puts on a top-dressing of barnyard and 
poultry manure every winter and plows it 
under as soon as the soil permits. To con- 
trol leaf-lice, spraying is done when the leaf 
buds burst. Tobacco preparations are used 
for this purpose. When the currants are 
forming, the bushes are sprayed with 
hellebore or lead arsenate. To.control cane- 
borers, the infested canes are cut out and 
burned in the fall. BL. 





Grimes’ Golden Memorial 


A memorial fountain will be erected in West 
Virginia, near the site of the original Grimes’ 
Golden apple tree, on the Washington Pike, 
near Wellsburg. A general memorial service 
will be held honoring the old tree, and all 
that the Grimes’ Golden stands for in relation 
to the horticultural interests of the state. 
The Franklin Farm Women’s Club, of Brooke 


county, is back of the movement. The State | 
Horticultural Society may be invited to | 


cooperate in placing on top of the fountain a 
bronze plate, which will bear an inscription 
telling the story of the noble old tree. The 
Grimes’ Golden was a seedling originating on 
the farm of Thomas Grimes, which farm was 
later sold to Dr. J. W. Gist. 





To Sow Tiny Seed 


Before sowing tiny seed, such as poppy, 
lettuce or grass-seed, mix it thoroughly with 
cornmeal, sand, or some grainy material. 
This may be done in a bowl or pan, and the 
scattering of the mixture is a simple matter. 
It is especially important that these fine 











seeds be evenly sown, yet it is a really difficult | 


thing to do when there is a large plot to be 
covered. Lee McCrae. 





To Control Onion Maggots 


A new method of controlling onion maggots 
was recommended by Oregon Experiment 
Station last year, and in tests the method was 
found satisfactory; so much so, in fact, that 
only one maggot was found in 555 onions. 
This method consists of planting volunteer, 
or cull onions, of last year’s planting in the 
onion field. These act as a lure to the adult 
flies at the time they are depositing eggs. 
Commercial onion growers omit about every 
hundredth row, and in this set the cull on- 
ions, planting them every six inches, and 
from two and one-quarter to four inches deep. 
These should be put in at the same time the 
regular crop is seeded. When the flies appear, 
these cull onions show a much more marked 
leaf growth than the seedlings, and they prove 
. remarkably attractive lure for the adult 
ies. 

All of these culls should be removed and 
destroyed as soon as the majority of the flies 
have deposited their eggs. This date will 
vary with the season, but will be approxi- 
mately from June 10 to 18. A total of 440 
eggs and maggots were removed from six 
culls used as traps in a field where the rate of 
seedling infection was only 1 to 555. Scatter- 
ing the culls in the regular rows did not prove 
effective, as the flies would work along the 
seedling row on either side of the cull. 

Plants infested after the removal of the 
trap crop should not be thinned out, as they 
will act as traps the remainder of the season. 

tom early June to harvest-time the maggots 
are soonrenen by predacious and parasitic 
insects, 
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(FREE! 


If you can find 

a cheaper paint 

or a better paint 
Here’s the offer: 


AINT half your house 

with Devoe Lead and 
Zinc Paint; Paint the other 
half with any other paint you 
choose. 


If Devoe doesn’t take fewer 
gallons and cost less money, 
we will make no charge for 


Devoe. 


If Devoe doesn’t wear a year 
or two or three years longer— 
longer and better—we will 
give you enough Devoe to do 


the job over. 





Or, paint half your house lead- 
and-oil, the other half Devoe. 























In three years the lead-and- 


oil half will be hungry for 
more paint, with Devoe still 


sound, 


If not, we'll give you enough 


for the whole house. 


Devoe Products are time-test- 
ed and proven, backed by the 
168 years’ experience of the 
oldest paint manufacturing con- 
cern in the U.S. Founded 


1754. 


Sold by the Devoe Agent 


in your community 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 


New York 


Paints 
Stains 
Varnishes 
Enamels 


Chicago 


\?\ Materials 
- lnsec . 
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The LEHIGH Dealer Is 
at Your Service 
you can buy Lehigh Cement in an 


_© part of the country from reliable, well- 
informed dealers who are glad to help you 
with your building problems. 


Lehigh stands for quality in the cement 
world. 


Deal with the Lehigh Dealer and be 
assured of QUALITY and SERVICE. 


“ Concrete for Town and Country”’ is one 
of the most useful books on concrete 
ever published. If you are interested in 
concrete work, write our nearest office, 
giving the name of your dealer, and 
the book will be mailed to you as one 
feature of Lehigh Service 


LEHIGH PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


Allentown, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 
Spokane, Wn. 
Offices and Mills from Coast to Coast 
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farm jobs to 6 H. > 

S nam investment. machine on ro 

‘ farm. Won 
Portable. value at less than pre- 
ae ee, ee we: —_ = 
an engine rgain. rect ; Drills throug! 
from factory to you. Learn <bout formations. Rearto operate. Sold on Darucash pay 

Free. Write us today. 
Armstrong Mfg. Co. 156Chestnot St. Waterloo, lowa 
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842 Main St., 
Springfield, 


Write for Free Guide Book 
ATENTS. Bien core RA 4 
of invention for our free opinion of its patentable 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. wieemimcm, | 









































OT long ago, in Northern Minnesota, 

I came upon a garden kept by John 
Cencott, an American Indian. It was a 
marvel of neatness. It took only a glance 
to tell that John knew his business. The 
most interesting crop in the garden was 
celery. John was just starting to blanch 
it and after some persuasion I got him to 
tell how he raises it. 

John does all his gardening in old swamp 
land. Twenty years ago he bought several 
acres of this land, drained it out by the 
slow and laborious process of hand-digging 
ditches through it. Today he has a garden 
tract as rich as diamond-dust. 

“Celery needs rich land,” says John. 
“Swamp land is rich, but not rich enough 
for it. I put on it 20 loads of manure to 
the acre every year. You can’t have the 
ground too rich.”’ John said he would put 
on more, if his pocketbook could stand it. 

Celery is propagated from seed, the 
best of which is imported from France. 
The seed is planted early in the spring in 
hotbeds or cold frames, depending upon 
when the grower wishes the crop to be 
ready for market. 

It takes 170 days from the time the 
seed is planted until the celery is sent to 
market. The growing period is divided as 
follows: 35 days in the seed-bed, 35 days 
in the transplanting bed and 100 days in 
the field. If the grower wants an early 
summer crop, he plants the seed in hotbeds 
early in the spring and then transplants to 
cold frames. As soon as the outside 
weather is safe, the young plants are then 
transplanted to the field. The late or 
main crop is generally timed to mature in 
mid-October, in order to enter the market 
by Thanksgiving week or sooner. 

But whether one expects to produce 
celery to sell or not, the plan which John 
Cencott follows will be found to be just as 
valuable in the home garden where only 
sufficient celery is raised for home con- 
sumption. 

The transplanting from the seed-bed to 
the transplanting bed and from the trans- 
planting bed to the field, is done by hand. 
The object of the transplanting is to en- 
courage greater root growth and give one 
a sturdier plant. The best weather in 
which to do the transplanting is on a 
cloudy, moist day. The plants are, set in 
rows three feet apart and four inches apart 
in the row. It takes three people one day 
to transplant one-quarter of an acre. 

During the growing season the celery is 
constantly cultivated. It is hand-weeded 
in the row twice during the summer. Two 
weedings are generally enough to keep out 
the weeds. 

When it has reached sufficient size, it is 
necessary to blanch it before it can be 
marketed; that is, bleach it, in order to 
sweeten the flavor. This process requires 
about two weeks. Celery is blanched 
either by hilling dirt around the plants, or 
by using lumber on each side of the row. 
The best method is to use boards, but old 
lumber is essential. New lumber imparts 
a bitter flavor to.celery. Twelve-inch 
plank boards set on.edge on each side of 
the row, and held in place by cleats nailed 
across them, is the approved method of 
using boards. Celery blanched with 
boards does not rust, as it is likely to do in 
wet weather if dirt is used. 

Where dirt is used, it is hilled up around 
the plants, up to the leaves. The leaves 
are left exposed so that the plants will not 
smother. The dirt must be thoroughly 
pressed around the stalks in order to ex- 
clude all light. After two weeks, the 


celery is ready to be harvested. If in- 


tended for market, it is trimmed 
thoroughly washed. The plants are 
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Celery blanched with earth 


tied in bundles, according to size, each 
bundle holding one dozen plants. The 
bundles are packed in crates holding all 
the way from five to nine bundles of a 
dozen plants. It is then ready for ship- 
ment or sale on the local market. 

Celery thrives best in a clear, crisp 
climate, where the days are clear and 
bright and the nights cool.’ Hot, mucky 
weather followed by hot, sultry nights 
lays Mr. Crisp Celery in a premature 
grave. He just simply can’t stand it. 

Moist soil is the best, but not too wet. 


. Wet soils are apt to be sour and celery 


won’t thrive on sour soils. 





Everbearing Strawberries 


We are located in Berrien county, Mich., 
and raise berries for our living. We have 
found that the trouble with everkearing 
strawberries and other varieties, is not the 
fault of the variety, but that one does not 
receive the variety one orders from the 
nurserymen. 

We stopped raising everbearing straw- 
berries for a few years, because we were so 


_ disgusted with them; but we are raising 


them again, owing to the success of a man 
twelve miles south of us. We went to see 
him in the month of September and were 
surprised to see his field, for it looked 
like our field of spring-bearing Gibsons. 
(This is the only spring-bearing straw- 
berry we raise.) He declared that he made 
over $2,000 on one acre. 


Michigan. A. Patterson. 





.. 





Plant some shade trees this spring to 
make the old place look more at- 
tractive. Plant a tree for “‘mother,” 
and let it always be known as 
“mother’s tree.” A bit of sentiment 
like that will bring a light to her 
eyes. Better a lovely, growing, grace- 
ful elm tree pow, than flowers when 
she is gone. Associate your trees by 
name with members of your family, 
and the trees come to seem like mem- 
bers of the family. A humble home, 
with beautiful shade trees and shrubs 
about it, is much more attractive 
than a treeless palace. 
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Harvest-Time Preparedness 





GRICULTURE, the basic business of America, ap- 

proaches its busy season with fair weather signals 

set. Farm prices have climbed higher and general 

farming conditions are looking upward. Balmy days are 

at hand, bringing cheerfulness to the countryside. It is 

time for the farmer to arm himself with efficient tool and 
profitable method. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
Farm Operating Equipment 


awaits your inspection at the store of the McCormick- 
Deering Dealer. The old reliable quality can be depended 
upon, and the prices will reflect the sincere efforts that 
have been made to supply you with the best equipment 
at satisfactory figures. 


When dependable tools have put your crops in the 
ground, begin at once to safeguard every step of the way 
until the harvest is in. Make an early survey of your 
machines—do it today—so that hay time and harvest may 
find you ready. As generations before have done, place 
your reliance in McCormick, Deering, and Milwaukee 
binders and mowers and add to the pleasure and security 
of the harvest by using binder twine of the Harvester 
brands. McCormick, Deering, and International twines 
sell this year at the lowest prices quoted in over five 
years. ‘The spread today between these highest-quality 
binder twines and inferior brands is so small that no 
farmercan afford to take chances. 


Do not permit emergency economies that have been 
necessary in recent years to impair yeur good judgment 
now. Where repairs have carried your machines long 
beyond their ordinary life of usefulness, replace them with 
the best that today’s manufacturing skillcan provide. Our 
seasonable machines, displayed by McCormick-Deering 
dealers, will help you farm more profitably this year. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO GnCoRPORATEO) VU s A 
92 Branch Houses and 1 5,000.Dealers in the United States 





These WMcCormick-Deering Products are in Demand 
at this Time of Year: 


Tractors Loaders 
Titan 10-20 aN 
: reshers 
International 8-16 Potato Di 
International 15-30 Wagons ggers 
Grain Binders Engines 
Push Binders Cream Separators 
Headers Manure Spreaders 
Harvester-Threshers Motor Trucks 
Mowers Twine 
Rakes * Repairs 


The McCormick- Deering Dealer Offers You Standard 
Tractors and the Best-known, Most-complete Line 
of Tractor-operated Equipment on the Market. 
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Some breeders think so; 


you will in nearly every case get “‘No” 

for an answer. If you ask breeders, 
and keep asking, you will get “‘Yes”’ for an 
answer before you go very far, because 
more than one breeder—in fact, more 
breeders than you have fingers and toes— 
believes he can absolutely control sex in 
animals. For example, W. D. Snowman, 
of Maine, writes the Stock Editor: 

“TI can control the sex of calves in all 
normal cows, except heifers with their 
first calves. I have bred cows forty-one 
times and have secured calves of the de- 
sired sex every time. I bred fourteen 
times for males and twenty-seven times 
for females without a miss. I call that 
proof enough that sex of calves can be 
controlled. One of my brothers says he 
has bred two or three cows a year for five 
years, and has always been successful in 
getting calves of the desired sex. Our 
milkman got hold of my method and bred 
his entire herd for heifer calves. There 
were twenty cows in all, and he got a 
heifer from every one. Now I will ask: 
‘Are all of these cases accidental?’ ” 

Very positive, Mr. Snowman’s views on 
this question. The same can be said of the 
views of every man who believes he has a 
method for controlling sex in animals. 
But, the remarkable thing is, no two have 
the same method of controlling sex. To 
make a long story short, there are scores 
of theories (and that is no exaggeration) 
for controlling sex of calves. Nobody 
can tell what the first theory was, for the 
people were comparing the various theories 
long before livestock breeding, as we know 
it today, became a science. 

One theory for sex control is that 
females bred at the beginning of the 
heat period will produce male offspring. 
Strangely enough, some breeders hold that 
the reverse is true. Some breeders be- 
lieve that the sex of the offspring will be 
the same as the sex of the stronger parent. 
Another common belief is that the diet of 
the parent is responsible for sex; that a diet 
without sugar, for instance, will result in 
male offspring. The moon is also sup- 
posed to have some 
influence. 

Whatever the 
theory, though, the 
scientists have this 
far been able to 
puncture it so badly 
that it will not hold 
water. The scien- 
tists agree that 
no matter which 
theory is practised, 
it will prove to be 
sound and success- 
ful in at least one- 
half of the trials. 
Why? Because of 
the law of chance, 


1 you ask scientists the above question, 
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Forty pounds of milk a day ta isa ad goal to set 
for every cow in May 
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one of Nature’s constantly oper: ating laws. 
As an illustration of what is meant by the 
law of chance, suppose we take ten one- 
cent pieces, toss them in the air a hundred 
times, counting and recording the number 
of heads and tails each time as the coins 
fall. The record will show that there are 
exactly, or very nearly, an equal number 
of heads and tails in the total. Animal 
matings are very similar. There is an 
equal chance that a male or female pro- 
ducing cell will originate in the womb, and 
when the mechanism of embryo formation 
is explained this will be made more clear. 

A scientific explanation of sex deter- 
mination is furnished in the following 





A, an immature germ-cell; B and C, 
mature germ-cells after A has divid- 
ed. X is the sex chromosome. B 
will produce offspring of one sex, C 
will produce offspring of the opposite 
sex. Y is the balance of the charac- 
ter carrying chromosome material 


statement by Prof. Fred 
sylvania Experiment Station: 

“A most common statement for express- 
ing the amount of heredity which an 
animal obtains from an ancestor is to say 
that it ‘carries a certain amount of such 
an ancestor’s blood.’ Such a statement 
shows ignorance of the true state of 
affairs, for it is not the blood which carries 
the hereditary characteristics; the germ 
or sex-cells carry these characteristics. 
For one proof of this fact we have but to 
consider that no other material besides 
the germ-cells is contributed to the embryo 
by both parents in equal portions. And 































. Feed grain to the lambs in a trough which the ewes can not reach 


S. Hultz, Penn- - 





ex of Animals—Can We cas It? 


scientists are trying to find out 


yet, the embryo, in a representative num- 
ber of instances, shows equally the char- 
acteristics of both parents. A study of 
the structure of the germ-cells has indi- 
cated the true mechanism for carrying the 
various inheritable characters. It rests in 
the center of the cells themselves in a 
spherical body called the nucleus, and 
consists of a definite number of rods or 
threads called chromosomes. These tiny 
chromosomes viewed through the micro- 
scope appear practically uniform in size 
and shape, and their number is always 
even in one of the sexes and odd in the 
other, differing in this respect in different 
species. This extra or accessory chromo- 
some is undoubtedly the true regulator of 
sex, and a few minutes’ study of the accom- 
panying figure will divulge how the 
regulation takes place. When the cells 
of reproduction (the seed) reach maturity 
each cell divides or splits, thereby doubling 
the original number. The chromosomes 
also divide, so that each new cell has the 
same number of chromosomes as the 
original cell had. Biit the sex chromosome 
does not divide. It is given whole to one 
of the new cells, which will consequently 
produce an Offspring of the sex opposite to 
that produced by the cell having no sex 
chromosome bequeathed to it. (See the 
sketch.) 

“We see then why the ratio ef males to 
females in all species always approaches 
one to one. The fact that there is an 
equal number of each type of germ-cells, 
when combined with the operation of the 
law of chance at the time fertilization takes 
place, means that each offspring has an 
equal chance of being a male or a female. 

“Sometimes a breeder thinks he has 
solved the problem of sex regulation, 
because all of the offspring from a certain 
set of parents are of only one sex. Invari- 
ably, especially if he maintains a large 
herd, he will find other animals producing 
only the opposite sex, so that figuring up 
the grand average for the entire herd will 
result in the ratio expected by science; 
namely, one to one. For the foregoing 
reasons, any scheme will prove to be a 
success at least half 
of the time. As to 
whether the access- 
ory or sex chromo- 
some ¢an be tam- 
pered with in the 
cell nucleus and so 
enable sex to be 
controlled, the fu- 
ture alone can 
reveal. It is highly 
improbable that the 
sex chromosome can 
be removed by any 
mechanical means, 
although this is be- 
ing ‘attempted at 
Continued on page 58 
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HE makers of U.S. 
Tires made this 
announcement 
i last November— 

“Hereafter the price of the 

30x 3% ‘Usco’ is $10.90.” 

The lowest price ever quoted 
on a tire of quality reputation 


and standard performance. 
* * * 





And now, with the opening 
of Spring, there seem to be 
quite a number, of “New and 
Special tires” coming into the 
market in the $10.90 price 
range. 

Perhaps you are wondering 
just what, there can be either 

“new” or “special” about these 
tires. 

It can’t be the $10.90 price 
—“Usco” established that 
five months ago. 

Nor quality reputation and 
standard performance — for it 
takes more than one full season 
for any new tire to on- 
strate where it stands in quality 
and value. 


* * + 
With so many tires rush- 


ing into this $10.90 price 
field (now that the season 


.promises business from 


Copyright 
1922 
Uv. Ss. Tire Co. 


the American car-owner), it is 
worth remembering that 
“Usco” showed its ‘good faith 
by announcing this price 
last fall. 


The same intent to serve 
that has made “ Usco” a 
standard value for years. 


The “Usco” Tire was 
never better than it is to- 
day — with its estab- 
lished quality,its time- 
tested performance, 
and its price closely 
figured i in tune with 


the times. 
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Finger-Printing Cows 
By J. M. Drew 
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ASOLID PROPOSITION eta 
new, well made, easy running, 
perfect skimming separator for 
95. Closely skims warm or cold 
milk. Makes heavy or light cream. | 
Different from picture, which & 
illustrates larger capacity ma- 
cluines. Seé our easy plan of 


Monthly Payments 


Bow! a sanitary marvel, easfly 
cleaned. Whether dairy is large 
or small, write for free catalog 
and monthly payment plan. 
Western points. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Bex 2066 Bainbridge, N.Y. 
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Save Your Crops and Fences’ 
from Neighbors’ Cows 


Avoid lawsuits, save Sense, 
pairs, cut out veterinary is— 
put Cow-Bo Boy Pokes on your bad 
actors and save mon Rust- 
Witt light, strong an bumane. 
ill iy a lifetime. Send names 
hree hardware and implement 
cae To first man in each 
4 community who sends three 
names, we will make special, 
bargain-price introductory offer on C. B. 
Pokes! Write today, and beat your 
friends to it! 


c. B. POKE MFG. CO, ; 
Dept. A, Kansas City, Mo. 


»Dog pers Text-Book Free. 


An expert guide on trainin 

feeding and care of Free with 

3 months subscription to ‘| Aoartenen 8 

oe. Send (coin or stamps) 
ay. 


SPORTSMAN’S DIGEST 
319 Butler, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


+ ad us, , big profits, thousands need- 

pay _our raise.s as high as 
Fi 75 oa No experience needed. 
Particulars, contract & book free. 


LABORATORY : SUPPLY CO., 2841-A Ridge Ave., Phila. Pa. 





























not akin, double-immuned, 
and picture of the 


0.1.6. sasis 


Boy”’ uest. 
A.M. jebven done 15, Rushville, it. 











T has been well known for many years 

that the pattern of a person’s finger-prints 
remains the same throughout his lifetime. A 
90sitive means of identification is thus estab- 
ished, which is recognized and used through- 
out the world. It now appears to be reason- 
ably certain that the pattern or design which 
nature has mapped out on the end of every 
cow’s nose may be made to serve the same 
purpose as a man’s finger-prints. 

The picture shown above is from a photo- 
graph of a nose-print of one of the cows 
belonging to the University of Minnesota. 
The print was taken by rubbing bossy’s nose 
dry with a cloth, then touching the nose, 
first with a stamping pad, then with a sheet 
of soft paper. 

Prof. W. E. Petersen, Minnesota College of 
Agrtculture, who is making a spec ial study 
of this matter, has taken nose-prints from 
every animal in the college herd, and has 
found no two alike. Beginning last fall with 
the young calves, he has taken prints from 
them every month. In each case the pattern 
remains the same, except that it grows 
larger with the growth of the animal. If 
these patterns persist throughout life, as 
there seems to be good reason to suppose, 
then we have a positive, practical way of 
identifying animals, which should be of great 
value to breeders, breed associations and 
federal officials. 





Corn Is Good Feed 
for Horses 


Corn is a good grain feed for horses and mules 
doing farm work, and legume hay is good 
roughage. These facts are definitely estab- 
lished as the result of four tests at Illinois 
Experiment Station. A recent bulletin tells 
of the experimental work as follows: 

“Sound ear-corn properly fed with legume 
roughages is a healthful and satisfactory feed. 
For the roughage part of the ration, no com- 
mon feeds are likely to prave more desirable 
than good quality legume hays. Clover and 


_ alfalfa in particular may be grown with the 


assurance that they may be fed both safely 
and economically to farm work animals. 
Wherever they are produced in the corn belt, 
they may safely be made the basic roughages 
for horses and mules. 

“‘Ear-corn and alfalfa hay alone are suffi- 
cient to maintain farm horses and mules 
doing a considerable amount of medium to 
hard work. However, even though this is 
true, our experience further leads us to be- 
lieve that more satisfactory rations may be 
made and perhaps more economical feeding 
practised when part of the alfalfa or clover 
roughage is replaced with timothy hay, oat 
hay, oat straw, prairie hay or corn stover. 
The grain ration may be improved in variety 
and bulk by replacing about one-third of the 
corn with oats. 

“‘Farm-grown feeds need no special prepa- 
ration to be successfully fed to either horses 
or mules. 

“Recommendations for feeding farm work 
stock, based on these experiments, would be: 
To use home-grown feeds. To make legume 
hay an important part of the roughage, feed- 
ing it along with ear-corn, or preferably ear- 
corn and oats. As a sihatal: rule, to feed 
approximately one pound of grain and one 
es of roughage per hundred pounds of 

ive weight ogg day; vary the amounts by 
increasing the amount of grain when the 
animals are at hard work and decreasing the 
grain and as the sede when they 
are doing light work or are idle. 
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Lewis methods have made big, prof- 
itable increases in honey pr uction 
for thousands of bee-keepers. ‘Our 
years’ experience will show you how 
to make more money from 

hobs for! peakicts on your immediate 


oblems; * t aggh to Con- 
rot trol Wax Wort y*; “Pro in Bee- 


— with BML. Sheeware™ 
iog and name of nearest Lewis 
distributor, a Woe postpaid. Write today. 

G. B. Lewis Company 
Box FS Watertown, Wisconsin 
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“FREDRICKSON BROS. 
702 Weliman Bidg., Jamestown, N. Y, 


The Genuine peo a Cools Milk 
Operates grickly, analy copoly. & Saves its cost 
in one i alts bacterial gr ‘owth. Removes 
dealer cannot Soe you, write 

a o offer. Folder free. 
Champion Milk Cooler Co., Dept. A., Cortland, N. Y. 
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Stock Editor’s Column 


Malachi: “What makes that goat shiver so, 
Patrick?’ Patrick: ** He ate a lot of sleigh- 
hells the other day, an’ every time he moves they 
jingle, an’ he thinks ’tis winter. kK. T. 


RAP the new collar, the night before 

firs using it, with wet burlap. Put 
the collar on the horse in the morning, damp. 
The collar and the filling will accommodate 
themselves to all inequalities. A. M. L. 


I never had much trouble in getting a calf to 
drink the first time. Dip the fingers in milk 
(fore and middle fingers) , get them in the mouth, 
hold pail well up, and the calf will follow the 
fingers down on first or second trial. Spread 


the fingers a little so the calf can take in milk, 


freely. C. D. Hill. 


It cost $1.37 an acre to plow with horses in 
1921; with tractors, $1.72. Disking, 34 cents 
with horses and 55 cents with tractors. 
Harrowing, 18 cents with horses and 30 
cents with tractors. Pulling hay-loader, 52 
cents with horses and 91 cents with tractors. 
Pulling grain binder, 31 cents with horses and 
55 cents with tractors. Figures are supplied 
by H. C. Taylor, Chief of Bureau of Markets. 


For horse with heaves, take one tablespoonful 
pulverized camphor, two tablespoonfuls asa- 
fetida. Mix well and make three powders. 
Give one every other day dry in the feed. At 
first they will wait some time before eating, but 
finally they learn its efficacy. We had an old 
veteran who used to whinny for it. 

H. V. W. L. 


*‘Let’s get rid of the 66,”’ is the slogan in 
Gage county, Nebr., where 66 out of every 
100 bulls are scrubs or grades. A campaign 
is on to get rid of the scrubs. Livestock 
breeders are cutting their wisdom teeth, not 
only in Gage county, but elsewhere. In 
Nodaway county, Mo., 125 scrub bulls were 
replaced with purebreds last year. L. B. R. 

Sixteen cows in thirty minutes is the rec- 
ord Herman Schlenvogt, Mott county, N. D.; 
makes in milking with a milking-machine. He 
says he doesn't see now why he ‘pulled cows’ 
teats by Hand for so long.”’ He still has to 
strip the cows by hand. 


Sad, but true—no tests have ever been 
made to find out whieh type of horse is best 
suited to do hard work on a farm. We've 
been taking it for granted that the bigger 
the horse, the more he could do. Let’s have 
the facts. This is a job for the Department 
of Agriculture and the State Colleges. 


Edwin Prosch asks what can be done for 
slobbering Horses, running an white clover. 
Feeding the horses a bait of horseweeds will 
cure the slobbering and do it quickly. | am of 
the opinion that the horses might remain on the 
clover if fed the horseweeds once a day. 

Indiana, Dr. J. G. Myers. 


I lost lambs, and sometimes grown sheep, 
every summer from stomach worms until ri 
le arned to use tobacco as a preventive. I 
mix one part of pulverized tobaceo with two 
parts of salt. This mixture is kept in a 
wooden box nailed to the wall of the fold, 
where the sheep may have free access to it 
the year ’round. C. R. Travis. 


The Devons are going strong in England. A 
Devon cow beat every cow in butterfat at last 
year’s London Dairy Show, her percfntage of 
butterfat being 6.43 per cent, while the highest 
Channel Island cow had a percentage of 5.48. 

John E.; Gifford. 


‘IT use these bulls for drawing wood and 
manure, and corn out of the field to the barn. 
They are coming two years old. This is the 
way to keep them from playing ball with a 
man.’ Ernest Dalton, Wisconsin. 


















Any one of these Reasons puts the 
De Laval : in a class by itself ~ 


1. Over 2,500,000 De Laval Sepa- 
rators in use—about.as many as all 
the rest combined. 


2. Won 1,091 grand and _ first 
prizes at all important expositions 
and fairs in the world during the 
past 40 years. 

3. De Laval butter has won first 
prize at every meeting of the Na- 
tional Buttermakers Association, 
with but one exception. 

4. 62% of the separators in Min- 
nesota, the largest butter state, are 
De Lavals. (Based on investigation by 
prominent. farm paper.) 

5. Practically all creameries use 
De Laval Power Separators. 

6. Endorsed, recommended and 
used by Government experiment 
stations, colleges, dairy authorities 
and leading dairymen everywhere. 

7. Thousands in use from 15 to 20 
years, and still doing good work. 

8. De Laval Separators have led 
in every important separator im- 
provement since Dr. De Laval in- 
vented the Separator over forty 
years ago. 

9, Made in the world’s largest 
and best-equipped separator factory, 
10. Backed by the most thorough 
system of service— over 50,000 
agerfts the world over. 


Go over a De Laval point by point. Compare it with any other 
separator made, and you too will decide that it is the best in 
every way, and in the end the least expensive. 
The De Laval Separator Company 
New York Chicago San Prancisco 
165 Broadway 29E.MadisooSt. 61 BealeSt. 


Thereisa Sooner or later you will use a , Selon | 


==" De Laval ==: 


you. See 
Be Lat Cream Separator and Milker gato 
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You Can Re- Cover “void Top 


This Top Re-Coveri Outfit for Ford Touring Cars 1915 to 1921 is absolutely complete. You 
simply ‘pall off the old cover and put this one on. Easily done in afew hours, without costing 
you one cent for aod oo All binding, tacks, etc., are furnished. Made with heavy weight b 


ae — k curtain has two beveled pi plate glass lights. All parts stitched and ready 
One-Third the Cost of a New Top 


Kee ne er i on Wake 's Econom a i 
to put gn. You do the work is entire cost pp tm pote Be by 
Re-Covers for Ford Rendetors 1916 to 1981 sens $8.00, ing 9 
For all yak en eee It shows re-covering outfits for many makes of cars 
cad § aoe Arent offer at $8 95 la one-t third what it will top At this 
‘er at one- cost you to put a new on. 
gg 3 like new? W arantee e' we say about this 
maple ds are not satisfied. “Send your order direct trom 


itgomery Ward & Co. 


Chica Kansas City 
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GG yield is largely controlled by 

two important factors,—environ- 

ment and food,—and each must be 
at its best. The hen might be termed a 
“fussy animal.” She wants everything 
just right, and unless everything is en- 
tirely satisfactory, she simply refuses to 
get down to business, 

In other words, she must be contented; 
she must have that “at home” feeling. 
She is not extravagant in her tastes; she 
does not demand gothic houses and elab- 
orate fixtures, but she does want comfort- 
able and clean quarters. Her house must 


Hens are sure to ‘“‘feel at home” 
where there is cool, generous shade 
in summer 


not only be cheerful in the daytime, but 
it must be restful at night. There must be 
good ventilation, but no drafts. 

To give good results, a poultry house 
must allow the sun’s rays to penetrate it 
in the morning; it must give shade when 
needed; give the birds outdoor conditions 
without exposing them to rain, snow and 
wind-storms. A house that will meet these 
requirements need not. be elaborate. It 
may be a crude building. 

There must be plenty of room, so that 
while indoors fowls may scratch 
among the litter without bumping 
up against each other. When the 
flock is overcrowded, only a few of 
the birds will take exercise; the 
others will stand about in small 
groups, or spend their time on the 
roosts. Overcrowded flocks, too, 
are likely to have “‘bullies” among 
them, and it takes only one or two 
birds of that disposition to upset 
the entire family. Get rid of such 
birds. 

To shell out the eggs, hens must 
be tame, and not of a scary dis- 
position.“ Tame hens “feel at 
home,” wild hens are discontent- 











ed. Tame hens are layers. If the noon. 
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life. Good care makes quick growth 
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Making Hens ‘Feel at Home” 


By Michael K. Boyer 


attendant is kind and gentle, it will not 
take the hens long to find it out, and 
they in turn, will gain confidence. Every 
movement made by the person in charge 
should be quiet and easy. The hens must 
be taught that they are safe in the presence 
of their keeper. We may laugh at the 
person talking to his hens, but those hens 
are the tamest and do the best laying. 

A hen is more contented in clean quarters 
than in filthy ones. Even though they do 
not have a sense of smell, they appreciate 
clean and bright pens. It may be a little 
old-fashioned to whitewash the interior 
of the coops, but I still have strong faith 
ein it. Whitewashed walls are not only 
attractive, but they kiil disease germs. 
Whitewashing is labor well spent. 

The size of the outside run is not so 
important as is the condition in which the 
run is kept. A small yard that is kept 
clean, in which the earth is turned under 
every now and then, and one which is 
partially shaded, is preferred to a large 
run that is sadly neglected. A _ well- 
littered scratching shed is better for ex- 
ercise than an acre of range. 

When a hen is contented she is sure to 
be healthy. A contented, healthy hen is 
known by her quick movements and her 
bright appearance. She sings and cackles, 
and in many ways shows that “life is one 
long, sweet song.” 

Hens love peace. The presence of 
quarrelsome hens or a tyrant male soon 
develops -discontent. Everything must 
be congenial. Environment must not be 
treated with indifference. There is a 
streak of human nature in a hen. She is 
not unlike the workman who does his 
work more easily when his surroundings 
are pleasant. Environment takes in con- 
siderable scope. It calls for proper loca- 
tion that there may be no exposure nor 
dampness. It means that a house must 
be well ventilated, so that moisture does 
not gather on the walls and ceiling. What 
a revelation the open-front scratching shed 
has been in this respect! 

Egg production is also regulated by the 





Even in May the sun is likely to be very warm at 
Note how the fowls seek a sheltered spot 









quality and quantity of food, and the 
manner in which it is served. _ Food builds 
up the waste tissues, it produces heat to 
the body, fat and meat to the carcass, and 
it makes eggs. The usefulness of the hen 
is, to a large extent, at command of its 
keeper. When eggs are’ wanted, the 
quality of the*‘ration must be such as will 
produce eggs. So it is with foods that 
grow fat. A hen that is busily engaged in 
laying is not so readily over-fattened as 
the one that is not laying. 

It is admitted that in order to become a 
good layer a hen must have some fat. She 





Before giving liquids to fowls, see 
that their nostrils are clear, or there 
may be strangulation 


must not be thin in flesh. Two extremes 
should be avoided—too thin and too fat. 
Some pullets accumulate considerable fat 
before they lay their first egg. This con- 
dition naturally delays laying; but, in my 
experience, it is better a little fat than too 
lean. I have noticed that those pullets 
which are slow starting are genérally the 
most steady layers after they do begin, 
and their eggs are of better size and shape. 
For egg production the ration must be 
highly nitrogenous. Wheat is the leading 
nitrogenous food. While it is the 
most complete grain fed to poul- 
try, it must never be given to the 
aclusion of other grains. A sole 
diet of wheat will quickly give the 
egg an odor similar to that of a 
decayed egg, and the flavor is not 
at all appetizing. This is espe- 
cially noticeable upon opening a 
soft-boiled egg laid by a wheat- 


to balance the nitrogenous foods 
with some carbonaceous material, 
such as corn. Corn alone is not 
a ed egg food, though. 


g farmers mee that better 
Bhan. are obtained in feeding a 


Continued on page 30 





fed hen. Therefore, it is necessary - 
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That Good Old _ 
Clothcraft Serge— 


Like an Old Friend, it Wears Well 


Hew to get the very most for your clothing 
dollar—that is your problem today. 


Doesn’t it interest you vitally to know that thou- 
sands and thousands of close buyers have found 
the answer in that good old Clothcraft Serge? 


They have found that like a good old friend, serge 
wears well; and as made into a new season’s suit 
by Clothcraft it is guaranteed without restriction 
to give satisfactory wear and service. It holds its 
shape, it keeps its creases, it keeps that sturdy, 
sensible appearance over a long period of time. 


Clothcraft puts extra value into these suits by 
taking out the fads and-frills. There’s no “‘ginger- 
bread”? about a Clothcraft suit—just common 
sense and good taste in men’s style. 

And Clothcraft has effected still greater savings by perfecting new 
manufacturing processes or combining old ones. These savings are not 
held to give a greater margin of profit, but are actually passed on to you. 


Thus it happens that you can get genuine Clothcraft Serge Specials today 
at the distinctly economical prices listed here. 


SEND FOR THESE SWATCHES FREE 


The new Clothcraft Serge Folder not only shows the models but 
includes actual swatches of Clothcraft Serge, which you can see 
and feel and test for yourself. Sending for a Folder involves no 


obligation whatever. WRITE FOR ONE TODAY 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS Co. 
2167 West 53rd St. Cleveland, Ohio 


CLOTHCRAFT CLOTH ES 


FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 
* The CLOTHCRAFT STORE 


in YOUR TOWN 









Just How Clothcraft chase raw materials in quantity, 
Savings Come About — with the tremendous ‘savings 


E doll th k which such purchases mean. 

very dollar spent in the mak- . 

ing of Clothicraft Clothes is made And in the ages press geal 

to produce the utmost value of manutactur~ 

possible at a minimum of manu- ing experience 

facturing cost: Which means low- have taught the 

er clothing costs for YOU, too. » makers numer- 
To begin with, the manufac- 

turers of Clothcraft Clothes pur- 








PSN ous ingenious — which dial the fly on the _ here, and then passed on to 
Siicledollsneaving trousers and turns itin oneoper- you. 
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Clothcraft 
Serge Specials 


No. 5130 (Blue) $30 
No. 3130 (Gray) 35 
No. 4130 (Blue) 35 
No. 7130 (Gray) 29 
No. 7132 thew) 29 









short cuts which ation. This was formerly done 
keep production by hand. Think of the dollars 
costs down. this machine saves. 


For instance, And here is the unique little 
one of the most zig-zag stitch machine. It at- 
interesting short- taches the under collar to the 
cuts is the little coat—formerly a slow piece of 

‘overcaster” hand work. ore dollar-saving 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be of 
utmost interest to poultry raisers who have 
had serious losses from White Diarrhea. 
We will let Mrs. Bradshaw tell of her 
experience in her own words: 

“Gentlemen: I see reports of so many 
iosing their little chicks with White Diar- 
rhea, so thought I would tell my experi- 
ence. I used to lose a great many from 
this cause, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I sent 
to the Walker Remedy~Co., Dept. 280, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 50c¢ pack- 
ages, raised 300 White Wyandottes and 
never lost one or had one sick after giving 
the medicine and my chickens are larger 
and healthier than ever before I have 
found this company thoroughly reliable 
and always get the remedy by return mail. 

—M rs. C. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, 
lowa.’ 


Cause of White Diarrhea 
White Diarrhea is caused by the Ba- 
cillus Bacterium Pullorum. This. germ is 
transmitted to the baby chick through the 
yolk of the newly hatched egg. Readers 
are warned to beware of White Diarrhea. 
Don’t wait until it kills half your chicks. 
Take the “stitch in time that saves nine.” 
Remember, there is scarcely a hatch with- 
out some infected chicks. Don’t let these 
/ -w infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for the 
first two weeks and you won’t lose one 
chick where you lost hundreds before. 
These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind. 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 500 
chicks and I never lost a single chick from 
White Diarrhea. Walko not only prevents 
White Diarrhea, but it gives the chicks 
strength and vigor; , they develop quicker 
and feather earlier” 


Never Lost One Aft After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: ‘“‘My first incubator chicks, 
when but a few days old, began to die by 
the dozens with White Diarrhea. I tried 
different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged with the chicken business. Fi- 
nally, I sent to.the Walker Remedy Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the 
only thing for this terri le disease. We 
raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and nev- 
er lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage pre- 
paid—so you can see for yourself what a 
wonder-working remedy it is for White 
Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you can 
prove—as thousands have proven—tihat it 
will stop your losses and double, treble, 
even quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 
a box of Walko, or $1.00 Fuge extra my 
box—give it in all drinking water for the 
first two weeks and watch results. You'll 
find you won’t lose one chick where you 
lost hundreds before. It’s a positive fact. 
We guarantee it. The Leavitt & Johnson 
National Bank, the oldest and strongest 
bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of 
this guarantee. You run no risk. If you 
don’t find it the greatest little chick saver 
yeu ever used, your money will be in- 
stantly refunded. 


WALKER REMEDY CoO., 
Dept. 280 : Waterloo, lowa 
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Capons Mean More Cash 
By Vance W. McCray 











APONS eat no more, grow faster and 
larger, and sell for more money than 
cockerels, says J. C. Guthrie, of Buchanan 
county, Iowa. He had 10,000 capons for his 
trade last year. He does not raise the capons 
himself, but contracts for them from farmers. 
The first of last June he went out and con- 
tracted to caponize the farmers’ surplus of 
cockerels and buy them in the fall. From 
June 1 to August 1, his caponizer operated on 
10,000 birds and lost only two during the 
operation. 
He operates on the birds at his expense, 
but does not buy the birds until fall. He 
agrees to pay three cents a pound above 
common chicken prices for capons averaging 
under six pounds; four cents above market 
price for birds weighing between six* and 
eight pounds, and five cents above market 
price of chickens for capons Weighing over 
eight pounds. The capons are at least 20 
per cent heavier than cockerels from the 
same hatch at six months of age. 

Mr. Guthrie keeps a man busy every day 
for two months, caponizing. It costs him on 
the average around twenty cents to caponize 
each bird. Six to eight weeks is the best age 
to caponize, at which time the chickens 
weigh about a pound. Mr. Guthrie says 
that he will caponize them weighing from 
one pound to four pounds, but they must be 
caponized before their combs and wattles 
develop and before they crow, or they will 
develop into what are known as “‘slips.”’ 

The capons do well on range, and the 
following grain mixture has given Mr. 
Guthrie good results: Sixty pounds ground 
corn, thirty pounds ground oats, ten pounds 
shorts. This mixture is soaked in butter- 
milk or skim-milk. In feeding whole or 
cracked grains it is very essential that the 
birds get all the grit they want. If skim- 
milk or buttermilk is not available, meat 
scrap or tankage should be substituted. This 
may be mixed with the grain ration or may 
be self-fed in a hopper. 

Mr. Guthrie confines his capons in small 
ang and feeds them on a mash mixed up 

buttermilk for ten days. They are held 
of feed for twenty-four hours before — 
He dry-picks his capons, leaving a two-in 
collar of feathers on the neck, one-inch stock- 
ing on legs, all the long tail feathers, and all 
feathers on wings from the first joint. These 
feathers, together with the undeveloped 
comb and wattles, serve to distinguish the 
capon from other classes of poultry. 

On the first day of November twelve capons 
from the May hatch weighed’a total of 100 
pounds. Capons are as tender as young 
spring frys and are consideredabout the 
best kind of poultry available. They often 
sell for as much a pound as turkeys. 

Mr. Guthrie says that there are more 
capons in Buchanan county than in the 
remainder of the state of Iowa. His practise 
of caponizing means hundreds of dollars of 
additional profit to the poultry raisers of 

Buchanan county. In the state of New Jersey 
the art of caponizi has grown to such an 
extent that ‘Jersey Capons” have become a 

ve in the New York market, 
ving profitable returns. 








Dr. HEss 
Instant Louse Killer 


Kills Lice on~ 
Poultry aaStock 


Use it on your lousy hens and 
ee lous sy colts, 
horses and cattle.. You'll get 
better chicks—bigger, better 
fowls—more eggs—better 
contented stock.. 

Chicks are apt to be lousy now. 
Give them a chance. Sprinkle 
Louse Killerinto the feathers, about 
the coops, on roosts, in cee oe 
ing and setting hens. Always keep 
Louse Killer in the dust bath. For 
lousy horses and cattle, colts and 
calves, stroke the hair the wrong 
way and sift in Louse Killer. 

We authorize dealers toreturn your 
money if it does not do as claimed. 
1 Ib. 25e, 2% Ibs. 50 
Except in the far West and Canada 















Saves the Chicks 
Hackett’s GAPE CURE 


It’s a powder. Chicks inhale the dust. Whole areas 
=F i at ie Money | back if it fails. 

paid. Simple, Certain. +s HAC! 
re ning co., HILLSBORO, MD., Dept. B. 


oS Ce a 


eciees Be ee 
BABY a sic Tite ber 


alog Free. Springfield Hatcheries, Box F, Springfield, oe 


3) SQUAB BOOK FREE make money. 


Write at once for free book, prices, ete 
Rock Squab Co., 300 Howard St. Mee eC iands Mase 


PULLETS sea heas 
Breer & Watching Eas Becers, Das Som: 


Catalog Free. H. A. SOUDER, Box 
Cc H I Se K sS® ers. en Panis ieee 


























Cc. M. Longenecker, x 7, town, Pa 
Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guineas, 

Fine Poul 43 Bantams, Hares, geong, Dogs, 
Baby Chicks,Eggs, low. oe Pioneer Farms, Telford. Pa. 
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BABY CHICKS 


Hatching every day in the week 
and every hour in the day. We 
are the World’s Largest Pro- 
ducers. 


Three Million for 1922 


Twelve popular breeds of best 
thorobred stock obtainable—9c 
andup. We also have QUAL- 
ITY chicks from heavy iaying 
stock—Five breeds—at small 


3 
Smith’ 3 Stane dard 
(Reg. US Pat. Of.) additional cost. 
We deliver by Parcel Post anywhere east of the 
Rockies and guarantee 95% safe arrival. 
Write nearest address, today, for Catalog—FREE. 


pete SMITH STANDARD CO. 


184 Friend Street 

888 Locust Street 

1998 West 74th Street 
427 So. Dearborn Street 


ton, Mass. Dept. 98 
Phitadelphte, Pa. ee 98 
Cleveland, Ohie 
Chicago, Ill. Dept. 98 


What’s a CAPON and Why ? 


A book that explains why Capons are the most 
profitable part of the poultry business and every- 
thing you will ever want to know about CAPONS. 
50 pictures from life that show each step in the 
operation. List of Capon Dealers’ addresses. 
Telts how to prevent ‘‘Slips,’’ where to get the best 
and cheapest capon tools. Capons are immense 
eating. Big profits realized. Get wise. This book 
tells how. Copyrighted new and_revised edition. 
Regular 50c copy, prepaid to your address (a short 
time only) for a Dime in coin or stamps. 


.R. R. No. 39, 
George Beuoy 4 Cedar Vale, Kansas 

















From well-bred parent birds. 
Your favorite breed, at low 
prices. We guarantee delivery 
alive and healthy. Write near- 
est branch for catalog. 


THE KERR CHICKERIES; Inc., Box ¥, 
Frenchtown, W. J. Springfield, Mass. 
Hew Rochelle, N. ¥. 
















BABY CGuicxs| 


We furnish Pure Bred Chicks of the 
finest quality from high egg-produc- 








Well-hatched, well-bred, from best heavy 
g strains of Reds, Rock ks, jamharne, 
yandottes, etc. Safe arrival ty 

tend Within 1200 miles. FREE OOK. 


W. F. HILLPOT, Box 15, Frenchtown, N. J. 


Sick Baby Chicks? "gone 


remedy for roup, coids, bowel trouble and such cost! aliments 
Preventive as wellas curative. A wonder worker for 

On market over 20 years. Endorsed by m: oat 

Don't lose your baby chicks. Get GERMOZONE TODAY. 

drug and seed stores, Iffo dealer, order by card. 75c and rsh $0 
sizes. Postman will collect. No extra charge. 

GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. F-8, Omehe, Nebde. 


> Baby Chix {° Poll ceded sock "One 


of the ~ and best equipped hatcheries in 
the world. 11 leading varieties. 50,000 chix 
weekly. Postpaid to your door. Lowest prices. 
Catalog free. 

FARROW-HIRSH CO., Peoria, tll. 


Scand up. Postpaid and guar- 
anteed. We hatch 12 varieties 
of Standard-Bred chicks and ducklings, at prices 














«v- as low as common hatchery chicks. Large il- 
lustrated catalog om and ey ay pride Rae Write 
today. FARM, 


Box Fj, Windesrs Mo. é 
TIFFANY’S SUPERIOR 


Chicks etisice=*"" Ducklings 
ALDHAM ski, Yen FARM, R. 3 A., Phoenixville, Pa. 
Light and Dark Brahmas, Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds 
W. Wyandottes Brodn teen an’ Cockerels G:54.2 


Catalog free. RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Box 465, Riverdale, MW. J. 


EGGS $1 SETTIN Perest Fost Paid. ¢, ‘Thovenah- 
Rocks, Buff Rocks, White Wyandoites, ag ees Buff Mi. . 


noreas, White yhorns, Bro horns, Rhode Island 
Reds,Buff Orpingtons. PHILIP P CONDON, West Chester, Ohio, 


CHIC pop opty oy » Money back for dead chicks 


., Lex. and Me. Pamphlet. 
Box 93, C. M. LAUVER, McAlisterville, Pa. 


Beaten, Las® orns, Rocks and R 13 cts. 
HICKS oe le Safe del iver: erenpess. lar 
cAlisterville, Pa, 




















ay cata oe Now. Rush your address for Rates Certified 
Eggs. Chicks all Varieties. Reliable Brookside Farm,Nelson, Pa, 





Poultry Items Worth 


Remembering 





The hen stood on the garden lot, 
Whence all but she had fled; 

And didn’t leave a planted spot 
In the early onion bed. 

With vim she worked both feet and legs, 
And the gardener said he ‘‘bets 

She was trying to find the kind of eggs, 
On which the onion sets.” 


REMATION is the best way to dispose 

of dead, diseased fowls. If buried, dogs 
may dig them up, no matter how deeply 
they may be covered. 


Old hens sometimes lay fairly well. I 
have one that is nine years old that left off 
laying November 8 and began to molt. She 
started to lay again February 7, and lays a 
large egg every other day. She is a Butter- 
cup. R. S. Tracy. 


My remedy for a fowl that is gasping so 
breath is to dip its head in kerosene oil. 
it quickly. If after a reasonable time the 
fowl repeats the gasping, give it a second dip. 
I have never known this cure to fail. 
Katherine E. Gettemy. 


Litter which is damp or filled full of drop- 
pings is a menace to poultry. Itis a warning, 
too, that somebody’s pocketbook is going to 
grow thin for want of eggs to sell. Put the 
two hints together and they point the way 
to a good house-cleaning. VY. 


Some of the grit that we get for our birds 
has not much grit to it, and so it does not 
help digestion as it should. The sharper the 
grit the better. Sharp grit aids in crushing 
and wearing the fogd into fine particles and 
really helps things, for digestion does not 
take place until the feed is soft and fine in 
the hen’s gizzard. Farmer Vincent. 


Feather-plucking is a disgusting vice, and 
generally caused from lack of exercise. To 
prevent trouble from feather-plucking put a 
teaspoonful of Epsom salts in the drinking 
water for every twelve hens in the flock, and 
anoint the bare spots of the victims with a 
mixture of sulphur and vaseline, or bathe 
with quassia-bark solution. 


Fleas in the hen-house were my annual 
summer trouble. I found that the box nests 
were the breeding places for them. The heat 
from the bodies of the laying hens evidently 
was a contributing factor. Frequent chang- 
ing of the nesting material would reduce the 
number of these pests, and the use of tobacco 
dust would keep them under control. But 
I discovered a better way: I removed the 
bottom boards of the box nests, and in their 
place tacked on rustless or galvanized mos- 
quito wire netting. In this way the breeding 
and hiding places of the fleas Were eliminated, 
the nests were madé cooler, and the dust 
that usually collects sifted through the bot- 
tom of the nest instead of accumulating as 
formerly. Besides, fewer eggs were broken at 


laying time, by being drop a a board 
that had been ee gg 
Fr ve Hacer W. Cheney. 





Galvanized drinking vessels, such as illus- 
trated herewith, may be purchased at almost 
any poultry supply store. The top is easily 
removed to o Ee in the water, or to give the 


vessel a good cleaning. If kept in a shady 
spot, the water will remain cool and clean 
during the day time, but should be emptied 
each evening when closing up the pens 





Try the New Way 
To Kill Lice 


A hen worried to death with lice can not lay 
if she wants to. You might as well ‘‘throw 
money to the birds’ as feed 
high priced food to lousy 
chickens. It’s a dead loss— 
don’t do it. Use ‘“‘LICECIL.”’ 
No dusting, no dipping, no 
painting. Hang up the "hottie. 
It acts like magic. Testi- 
monials from every state in 
the union tell of wonderful 
results from its use, 


Simply put a few drops in 
nests and on roosts and hang 
uncorked bottle in coop or hen 
house. Powerful evaporating 
vapors which leave bottle are 
three times heavier than air 
descend in a misty form, 
penetrating feathers, cracks 
and crevices everywhere. Lice, 
mites, chiggers, bed bugs 
ants, Toaches, etc., have no 
lungs—they breathe through the pores of the 
body, and are destroyed by Licecil vapors. Will 












not injure chicks. Bottle, $1.00; 3 bottles for 
$2.50; 12 bottles, $9.00. Prepaid. ’ Mone back if 
it fails. * American Supply Company, Dept.- 49, 
Quincy, Mllinois. 





3 Buys 140-Egg a ecaten 
BelleC Incubator 
Tank, ~» 2s 
Brooder. Or both for only $1925 
xpress dasted OS 
Rockies 









Coneemeny report pullets vy ong 
tap dic pede T - ‘boat 
state, 19th coasen. 


Sainte Pour sey rons. 


Waris Best 
Poultry Books 


Free Catalogue on Request! 
Positively latest and most reliable profit- 
earning books on Houses, Fixtures, Feed- 
ing, Culling. Use of ‘‘Lights,’’ Incuabating, 
Brooding, Prolific Egg Yield, Back-Yard 
Poultry, Keeping, ete., ete. Do not grope in 
dark! *‘Know your business.”’ Post — Ss 
letter brings FREE catalogue. 32 pag 


beetle Deeg Sorel Tu So, Dept. 59, Quincy, Hil. 


How To RalsE 
Basy Cuicks 


Put Avicol in the drinking water 



































Most people lose haif of every hatch, 
and seem to expect it, pin cholera, 
or white  -agtaaaeae @ is the cau 

An Avicol tabiet in the 
drinking water will save 
your chicks from all such 
diseases. Within 48 hours 
the sick ones will be live- 
ly as crickets, 

Mrs, Wm, May, Rego, 
Ind., writes “I was losing 
10 or 15 chicks a day 
from diarrhoea before I received the 
Avicol. I haven’t lost one since,” 

It costs nothing to try Avicol. Use it 
either for preventing or treating white 
diarrhoea and all bowel disgases of - 
try. If not satisfied, your a will be 
promptly refunded, Sold by most drug- 
gists and poultry remedy’ bee or 
mailed postpaid for 25c, Burrell-Du it 
Co., 401 Columbia Bldg., Indianapolis, 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


On a Dollars and Cents Basis 


Why Hundreds of Farmers Use 


Motorcycles for Business Errands 
ne poetic nape the trip from farm to town— 


saving time on every errand to store, post 
office, railroad station, creamery or to neighbor- 
ing farm—saving most of the wear and upkeep 
expense on automobile—that’s the job of the 


Harley-Davidson on the farm! 


There’s no end to the work you can do with a 
In use 365 days a year—easy 
to handle—master of roads that would stall an 
automobile—big carrying capacity in the roomy 
dependable, 
wonderfully durable machine is a real profit- 


Harley-Davidson. 


side car—no wonder this sturdy, 


earner on so many modern farms! 


so miles for a dollar—gas, oil, tires and all. 
You owe it to yourself to get the 


Think of it! 
facts. Write us today 
for free, illustrated 
literature, and reduced 
prices. 


Attractive dealer prop- 
osition for unassigned 
territories.” Address 


Desk A-2. 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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‘Worlds alr Motorcycle 
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WHITE... 7 
LEGHORN cali elie Feige 
BARGAINS tengnecion » egg bred for 22 


years, Eggs-chicks— tuillets— 
hens-males. Records to 313 eggs. 
i i ror ge for B-, end list of 
GEORGE B. FERRIS 
£995 Union Ave. Grand te vo 
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MONEY IN HARES 


We sell guaranteed high grade breeding stock 
and pay you $7 to $19.50 upwards oe pair (male 
and female) bred from stock purchased from us 
and expressage for all you raise. BIG PROFITS. 
Easy to raise anywhere in cellars, back yards, 
barn, attic, ete. Contract and illus. Cat, free. 











































The Difference Between 


Success and Failure 

Often lies in the abilit: A hoe when the crops need 
it most. The SPR HEEL TRACTOR makes 
this —— for no matter how high the plants or 
how close the rows (down to 7 inches) this won- 
derful little tractor will cultivate better than by 
hand-hoeing and five times as fast. 
Thoroughly proven by years of practical use on the 
market and fe arm gardens of this country. Low in 
first cost (only $150), practically fool-proof, this 
little wonder tractor may be converted from a 
power hoe to a power lawn mower in a jiffy. Its 
uses ’round the place are many, and it does every 
job within its range without fuss or trouble. 


4H. C. DODGE, INC. 
34 Alger Street, 
=» Boston, Mass. 








Dealers wanted 


to sell the 
SPRYWHEEL. '> 
Attractive 
cag 33 
to workers. ¢ 

SS (iy bY; 
125-20 VY 


SPRY WHEEL 
| 





Hampton’s Black Leghorn Chicks 


5, 4 for delivery os ee June and July at $3.50 for 25, 
for 50, eee S 00 for 500, 110.00 for 1,000. 
Hampton horn Chick 


vn de) ick will please ‘and 
satisfy you and ex a the best layer you ore saw. 
Order now with cash 


25% of order for prom 
by nescel post, post, safe fe delivery guaranteed a Ey og) 
A. E. MAMPTON, Box J, 








| food are of great im 








Hints on Mating Rabbits 


ATING of does should be done so 
that the litters come to-hand regu- 
larly instead of by fits and starts. 

When there is a market for the young 
rabbits directly off the doe, there is no 
trouble about after-weaning accommoda- 
tions. If, however, the young are to be 
fattened for market, or reared for future 
use, the wise breeder will see that there is 
necessary hutch room, or other housing 
before he allows the mating. There must 
be plenty of room to grow the young rab- 
bits_right from the time of weaning, or 
there will be poor development. 

Neither buck nor doe should be mated 
when out of condition. Should there be 
signs of even a slight symptom of ill 
health, or should the coat look rough, it is 
best to hold back such animals until they 
have fully regained good health. A 
vicious buck or doe should never be used 
for breeding purposes. 

A pregnant doe should remain in the 
same quarters from the time of mating 
until she kindles and the litter has been 
weaned 

Spring-bred rabbits sell well, but it is 
not advisable to sell all of them, as the 
future breeding stock should be selected 
from the spring litters. They have a long 
breeding season before them and will 
develop better than later bred ones. 

It is best to rear a few more than are 
actually required, so that a more careful 
selection can be-made. In all breeding no 
pains should be spared to produce the 
class of progeny that gives the best returns. 





Making Hens ‘“‘Feel at Home” 
Continued from page 26 


moist mash rather than a dry one. The 
hen eats more of it, and it assimilates bet- 
ter. But mashes must never be given in 
a sloppy condition. There should be just 
enough water or milk added to make ‘the 
mash crumbly. Green stuff and animal 
ortance daily. 

We measure the effect of food upon egg 
production by the manner in which it is 
digested. Unless the digestive organs are 
in good working condition, there will not 
be many eggs. Use good, hard, sharp grit. 

This food-environment question leads on 
to other requisites. The blood of the 
hens must be kept in a pink state—must 
be purified. For this purpose, poultry 
scienée has found nothing better than 
linseed-meal and charcoal. 

To summarize: we must feed nitrogenous 
food, balanced by carbonaceous material. 
We must give green stuff, or its substitute 
daily. We must,supply animal food. We 
must keep enero grit and charcoal 
constantly within reach. Fresh water 
daily, exercise, comfort and contentment— 
then we have the profitable laying hen. 

We improve our stock and make it 
more profitable by giving careful atten- 
tion, by making a happy and healthful 
home, by inspiring confidence. Tame 


hens tell the tale of proper attention, and 
scary hens voice the temperament of 
their keeper. 


asters tee 





” 


“Say, ma, I just pee eo a frog. 
“Oh, my! Oh, my! And now [I’m 
afraid you'll croak” 
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Nuts To Crack 
By Sam Loyd 


ST SS ST SS ST Se 


in my age, in reversed position. The 
lifference between our ages is twice the age 
of our child, whose years are one-tenth of his 
mother’s age. What are our respectivé ages? 


Mi’ wife’s age is represented by the figures 
QC 


A Cow Speculation 


I paid $42 for a cow. 
I sold $12 worth of milk 
before parting with 
Bossy for $66. That 
looks profitable; but 
in balancing accounts, 
I discovered that I had 
lost an amount equal 
to, one-half of her cost 

~S price, plus one-quarter 
of the cost. of keeping her. How much in 
dollars and cents did I lose on the specula- 


tion? 
Twice-Used Words 


Place a word, or two, in the first space of 
each sentence, which makes sense when re- 
peated in the second space, even though it 
may have a different meaning: 

The mischievous young 
flower-beds and ruins them. 





over the—— 




















He minutes to catch the train so he 
must or be late. 

It is almost to tell the gardener that 
he must water. 

The brother performed was to catch 


a ——on his nose. 
His sister in the hammock saw him 
out for a walk. 


The Meanest Man 


Miser Wilkins is too 
mean to give one the 
time of day. When 
I asked him for it this 
morning he glanced 
cautiously at his big 
silver timepiece and 
replied: 

“Just add one-quar- 
ter the time from mid- 
night until now, to 
half the time from now until midnight, and 
you will have the correct time.” 

What time was it? “ 











Arctic Courtship 


A returned explorer from the Arctic regions 
tells an amusing story to illustrate the 
methods of Eskimo courtship. He says: 

‘Everyone sleeps in a bear sack up there, 
so when an elopement is planned, the swain 
just steals in and takes the sack with its 
valuable contents. In one instance the lover 
had quite a distance to travel, but calculated 
that he could go from his own igloo to that 
of his future wife’s at the rate of five miles 
an hour, and return with his burden at the 
rate ofthree miles an hour. He carried out 
the enterprise on schedule time, making the 
excursion in just seven hours, but lo, and 
behold, when he opened the sack to view his 
prize, he found that he had run off with the 
girl’s grandfather! 

It really makes a neat little problem to 
figure out just how far that Eskimo traveled 
on his exciting courtship. Can you tell? 


ANSWERS TO APRIL PUZZLES 
How. girls share up: Nellie was 4144, Mary 
6 and Susie 7 years of age. 

Late for dinner: Our guests traveled 200 
miles. They had gone 50 miles before the 
blow-out, and traveled the remaining 150 
miles at three-fifths of the former speed. 
They could have gone 834% miles at full 
speed in the same time that it required to go 
50 miles at three-fifths of the speed. Thus, 
they would have saved 3314 miles. If, at the 
same time, they saved 40 minutes, then 3314 
divided into 40 gives 11/5 minutes as their 
time per mile going at speed, 

Arithmetical golf: That golf course can be 
played in 26 shots by using a 150-yard drive 
and a 125-yard approach. . 

Poultry profits: The butcher invested his 
$100 in 9 chickens, 86 ducks and 5 turkeys, 
ag at selling prices netted him a profit of 


Puzzling battles: Monks Corner, Fort 
Ninety-Six, Paoli, Ridgefield and Trenton. 


Your feet will be in shoes 
of cool, comfortable canvas 


uppers and will welcome the 
freedom from confinement in 


’ stiff leather containers. 


The principle, accepted by 
athletes the world over, that light, 
flexible canvas shoes are the right 
shoes to wear for action is also the 
reason why such shoes cause less 
strain and fatigue. 

The construction of the 
Wurkshu isthe application of this 
principle to workaday require- 
ments, With them. there is more 
















































this summer: 


accomplishment of work at less 
cost of effort and fatigue. 


The Wurkshu is low in first 
cost and there’s long mileage that 
makes for still greater economy. 
This economy may be applied to 
the cost of footwear for the entire 
family as the Wurkshu is built 
for the youngsters to play and 
scuff in, and for mother to save 

* her expensive leathers. 


Strong, brown duck uppers are 
joined to soles of tough, tire-tread 
rubber by the Hood Process — to 
stay put! Pneumatic heels to make 
you walk as if on air! 











Ask any Dealer or Write for the’Hood 
CANVAS FOOTWEAR 


BUYING GUIDES 
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Tractors and gas 


Battery 


The world’s most famous 
dry battery, used where 
pow of individual cells 

AoA Fah " ke 
Spring Clip Binding Posts 
at no extra charge 
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NATIONAL CARBON CO In 





on a Columbia “Hot Shot” Ignition 


Simplicity, long life, high ignition power, 
low cost—these make a Columbia “Hot 
Shot” Dry Battery supreme for all farm 
power ignition. 


package—and full power at starting, 


just when you need it most. 


Columbia Dry Batteries for all purposes 

are for sale by implement dealers; elec: . 
No 6 tricians; auto accessory shops; garages; 

hardware stores; general stores. Insist 

upon the genuine Columbia. 


=| Columbia 


= Dry Batteries 


engines work best 


Only one single solid 























Pulls 2.75 —- NOW $39.05 
H-P. Pulls 5.8 —NOW 


_ at Airnaed 






Write For Catalog 
Be cure to tall ons das whet hinSet o 
on need, Then 5 aan 











Inventors should 
write for our ‘“‘Evi- 
dence of Disclosure’ 
form.It’s Free. Avoid ~ 
Delays, 

h or model of your invention for examina- 
tion and advice. Ask for Free Book “How to _ 
tain a Patent.”’ Highest references. Write 
Merton-Roberts & Company, 170 Mather Building, Washington, DC. 













A flash ot hghtning may leave your pulidings in ashes. 
Barnett oe sn guarantees protection to life and property. 
losses where our copper rods are used. 


AGENTS W S WANTED. Exclusive. Gerritory. wrod. 


Petrie sold $1,975.00 worth of twenty 

four days. We teach you the Be ag bls for agent’s 

—-. free cable samples and lightning 
40S. B. GARNETT CO., MFGRS., CEDAR 
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A. Myers Co., 6343 Woodlawn Av., Chicago, li}. 














HEN you take off a tire from the rim, 

notice whether the rim is rusted. If 
rust is present, scrape it off, paint with special 
rim paint, and dry out before replacing the 
tire. B. H. W. 


When you have a puncture at night and 
the flash-light plays out, take the battery 
apart and place the bottom cell on top. Then 
you will have light enough to finish the work 
and go on your way. G. H.S 


No more grimy hands from eal on 
the tractor or auto if, before starting the 
job, you rub the hands, especially under and 
around the finger nails, with cold-cream. 
Vaseline is good, but cold-cream is better. 
After putting it on and rubbing it in, wipe 
off the excess and go ahead with the dirty 
work. When through, soap and hot water 
will make the hands white. 


When a boot is placed in an auto tire for 
purpose of supporting a damaged section, 
commonly called a blow-out, a piece of dis- 
carded inner-tube should be cut the exact 
length of boot and placed between the boot 
and outer casing. This will prevent the boot 
from creeping out of place and also cause it 
to wear much longer, thus adding consider- 
ably to the length of service. 

Wisconsin. C. Bronson. 

We generate our own current for light and 
power with a small plant located in the 
cellar. We think it is the acme of perfection. 
We have had our plant a little over a year, 
and it has cost us about $7 for fuel and 
lubricating oil to generate sufficient current 
for our use. We have lights all around and 
through our buildings, including the barn, 


dwelling-house, garage, milk-house, pig-pen, - 


and on a pole on the edge of the lawn. We 
have good, bright steady light that never 
goes out. S. D. Keister. 


Tractors in New York: Power experts at 
Cornell University recently published the 
results of a tractor survey made on more 
than 400 farms in New York State in 1919. 
Although the figures on cost of operatiom are 
out of date now, the following figures are 
still worth while: Number of hours work per 
year, 321 on drawbar and 105 on belt. Aver- 
age displacement of horses after tractor was 
bought, 1.6. At plowing and disking, a 
tractor could do as much in a day as seven 
to nine horses; binding corn or grain, as much 
as four or five horses; mowing, as much as 
three horses. M.G. 


Several years ago I was employed as 
trouble chaser by a maker of farm engines. 
One party wrote into the office that his 
engine would take only a couple of explosions 
and then quit. Finding the engine in the 
basement of the house, I gave it a very 
thorough inspection and could not detect 
anything wrong. I started the engine, but 
after a couple of feeble coughs it died. I 
asked the owner where the exhaust led to, and 
he stated: ‘‘I have a barrel outside into which 
it goes.”’ Outside I went and found the 
barrel buried beneath the ground. Kicking 
the top in—thereby relieving the air-pressure 
—I started the engine, and it kept going 
until fuel became short. Because he and his 
wife objected to the noise of the exhaust, I 
had to spend two days, at the owner’s ex- 
pense, which was not small, to travel several 
hundred miles to knock in the head of a 
barrel. Cc. 0. W. 
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Fig. 1. Cupboard for grease 


HILE visiting the University Farm, 

Davis, Calif., the writer came across 
a specially equipped service-wagon being 
used in connection with tractor field work. 
A wagon running gear could be fitted up 
in a somewhat similar manner and would 
prove a real time and labor-saver on any 
farm where a tractor is being used. 

Fig. 1 shows the rear of this service- 
wagon. A cupboard is fitted up with cans 
of cup-grease, etc. A heavy jack and 
cable are also carried, as well as a miscel- 
laneous collection of tools that are most 
commonly used. It is made dust and 
waterproof. 

Fig. 2 gives a good idea of its con- 
struction. The large tank is used for the 
fuel and holds about 300 gallons. The 
smaller tanks on the two cradles hold 
track oil and cylinder oil. It was stated 
that $140 had been saved in time in filling 
a five-gallon can with fuel, when filling 
the tractor fuel tank. It sometimes takes 
five minutes to fill a five-gallon can, 
whereas with the tractor service-wagon 
tank, equipped with a one and one-half- 


inch stop cock, it only required twelve. 


seconds. 

The wagon looks like a very serviceable 
piece of equipment, and the experience of 
those who built it was, that it fully 
justified its existence. 

The use of a light trailer such as the 
one described would make it unnecessary 
to carry grease cans and other equipment 
on the tractor, where they would be in 
the way. M.S. 
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The best tires 
Kelly -Springfield 
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CHANDLER st 


Priced The Lowest 


But Built The 


HE new Chandler Six is the 


ideal purchase for the 


investor who seeks quality, but 


wants it at lowest cost. 


No other car at anywhere near 


the price rivals it in size, 
nd performance. 


The grind of rough roads, the 


pull of tough hills and the 


long mileage have no terrors for 


the marvelous Chandler 
In fact, they only pro 


dominating power and enduring 


solidity. . 


With the beauty of the 


is combined a sturdy construction 
that means riding comfort, 
everyday service and freedom 
from trouble and repair costs. 


Moreover,thereisalways ample 
room in every Chandler body. 


NOW 5 5 F.O.B. 
$ [ 9 Cleyeland 
4“ 


(TOURING CAR) 
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Pp “os this Handy 
Cultivator 


Only Cultivator and Weeder for 
all garden purposes. Cultivates 
ectly, makes planting few. 
covers seeds, excels asa 
Fine for shrubs, 
plante, Works easier than w! 


Woman or boy can use it. 
High carbon shov- 


Use Non-Suck Pokes 


Get the full amount of milk from every 
cow, Self-suckers soon become beef cat- 
tle. The ACME NON-SUCK PORE is guar- 
anteed to prevent self-sucking or your 
money back. Also keeps breachy cattle 
from fence breaking and crawling. 
Saves crops, injury te cattle, and pre- 
vents lawsuits. Costs less Sap rods; 
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omer Te ‘store and 















elssharpened. Mon- 
ey back guarantee. 
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SEND FOR THE INTERNATIONAL CATALOG 





Shed Saye, hig money, by urine DIRECT, FROM 
international Body Works, 914 W. Ohio St., Dept. 3, Chicago, IL 


fpr! y Our Folks fo to Heng and 
‘mad if the paper stops. ’s safest 
ahead. Send a dollar now for four years Poe 












field in corn after we had sown soybeans. 

ne beams were sown first with a nine-hoe 
grain drill. Every third hoe sowed the beans, 
the others being stopped up and then fastened 
up to prevent making a mark. The beans 
were the medium green variety and were 
sown at the rate of twenty pounds to the acre. 
The marks made by the hoes sowing the 
beans were used as a mark where corn was 
planted one way. 

We cut the corn first, after which the 
beans were cut with a scythe and then 
bunched in small bunches for curing. In a 
few days the beans were gathered into the 
barn and threshed out with a flail. 

I have given you the method, but I pre- 
sume the results will be more interesting. 
We had forty-five bushels of beans, and 
raised 300 bushels of corn. We could have 
bought 405 bushels of corn for the amount 
realized for the soybeans. The 300 bushels 
raised on this tract and the amount of corn 
that could be purchased from the sale of the 
beans would be 705 bushels of corn from five 
acres or 141 bushels per acre. 

The straw from the beans, and the corn 
fodder, made excellent rough feed for horses, 
cattle and sheep. The straw and fodder 
more than paid for the fertilizer and lime 
used on this ground. 

On another field containing one and one- 
half acres, we planted rye and vetch in the 
fall of 1920. This was pastured with sheep 
until June, when we plowed it under. The 
piece was cultivated until the middle of 
August, when we sowed alfalfa, mixing with 
the alfalfa seed a twenty-cent package of 
turnip seed. We then covered the ground 
with straw in order to retain the moisture we 
had conserved by dry cultivation. Late in 
the fall we pulled and marketed the turnips: 
We had 140 bushels. The alfalfa is as fine a 
patch as can be found anywhere. 

Ohio. Donald D. Axtline. 


ji the spring of 1921 we planted a five-acre 
I 





The World Must Have 
Our Wheat 


Continued from page 14 


to meet her needs up to the end of this 
cereal year, but it will mean drawing on 
her stored stocks, and she will come up to 
July 1 with available stocks much reduced 
from a year ago. 

In the meantime America, Australia and 
Argentina will have been drained of their 
surplus, so that the hand-to-mouth needs 
of Europe for July, August and September 
will have to be met by purchases of new 
crop wheat in the United States. There 
is no other source of supply for that period, 
and we may expect a repetition of last year’s 
experience of urgent sso immediately fol: 
lowing harvest. 


Winter Wheat Disa ppointing 


It is still too early to deal in definite esti- 
mates, but it is evident that crop results 
this year are likely to be disappointing. The 
acreage sown to winter wheat was practically 
the same as the previous year, but the 
acreage abandoned by reason of winter-kill- 
ing, and the loss in the Southwest from 
drought during the fall and early winter, 
seems to be materially heavier, so that the 
area for harvest will be smaller. 

East of the Missouri river the crop has in 
its favor a fair spring start and an ample 
early moisture supply, while against it is a 
wide-spread Hessian-fly infestation. The 
trans-Missouri territory, with hrlf of the 
total original acreage, starts under dis- 
couraging conditions. Over a large part of 
the acreage the plant did not germinate 
the first of April, and the ability of a plant 
starting growth so late to withstand the nor- 
mal hardships of the season is doubtful. The 
best that can be said of the winter wheat crop 
at this time is that it has little chance to 
last year’s very moderate production, and a 
large chance of going into history as one of the 
small crops of the decade. 

This oe of certain and insistent 
demand and ¥y very moderate pro- 
duction can only be taken as forecasting @ 
year of profitable wheat prices. 
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Corrupting the Morals 
of Children 


Continued from page 11 


from an elder, and especially from an elder 
who may have been the teacher of it, will 
cause them to veer from enthusiasm to dis- 
illusion and cynicism. They~can not make 
the distinction between the conduct of an 
individual and the truth of a principle. 

I shall never forget the disillusionment—it 
was my first—I suffered when an older per- 
son in whom I had great confidence departed 
from the path of rectitude. In more mature 
years I can find much excuse for that in- 
dividual, but then I had no charity for him. 
And because he had done wrong I came to 
believe that there could be no merit in the 
doctrines he preached, or he would have ad- 
hered tothem. «+ 


The Wreck of Ideals 


Thus with the unavoidable disillusionment 
of children through personal experience, hard 
and dangerous as it is, comes the screen to 
add its weight of evidence to the idea that 
no man is of the moral strength to maintain 
the ideals in which he may profess to believe. 
That this perpetual tearing down of ideals is 
having a disastrous effect upon the young 
people of today, no thinking person can deny. 
In the past the passage of time and arrival 
of maturity broadened the mind and softened 
the disappointment at finding that our idols 
had feet of clay. The motion-pictures, by 
their continual harping upon this theme, 
tear the veil rudely from the eyes of youth 
before they are strong enough to see clearly. 

Given the normal tendency of youth to 
make light of serious things, it is easy enough 
to see that the minister who is forced on 
Sunday to attempt to undo the harm that a 
child absorbs during the six secular days, is 
laboring under a great handicap. In order 
to impress the juvenile mind with what— 
to it—are often unpalatable truths, a clergy- 
man must command the greatest respect 
from his hearers. After being pictured all 
week to their minds as a simpering clown or 
hypocritical sinner, how much of this respect 
can he expect to receive? 


Comedies Are the Worst 


The comedy is in many ways more danger- 
ous to young people than the serious dramas, 
and especially to small children. The theaters 
that cater to the patronage of children realize 
that their audiences are not interested in 
dramatic productions, and therefore, for 
their benefit, exhibit action pictures and 
comedies. Children are naturally fun-loving 
and have a keen sense of the ridiculous. Even 
little tots of four and five years will get a 
laugh out of the antics of a screen comedian. 
Consequently, the association of policemen 
and clergymen. in ridtculous roles, early 
breeds a disrespect which it is almost impos- 
oe for parental teaching and explanation to 
offset. 

Furthermore, the comedies are the worst 
offenders when it comes to appealing to sex 
instincts. Some of the situations border 
very closely upon obscenity. Very few 
comedies of the popular type lack a bedroom 
scene, a disrobing act, or a bevy of young 
women who have taken off all the clothes 
they dare. At least the sex dramas of the 
serious picture plays attempt t6 prove some- 
thing, but the comedies drag in the sex thrill 
without the shadow of an excuse, except the 
cash value of catering to the worst passions 
of the boys and men in the audience. 

The other day I picked up a copy of the 
Police Gazette. I can distinctly recall the 
time when a grown man would feel inclined 
to blush if caught glancing through this 
periodical. But after a decade of motion- 
Picture comedies the Gazette seemed to me 
strangely tame and innocuous. It is much 
the same with books. Novels that are kept 
under lock and key in private libraries lest 
the children get hold of them, and that can 
only be obtained upon request by adults at 
the public libraries, are dramatized and 

n on the screen in all their details. If 
any portion is expurgated it is only in fear 
of state censors or police regulations. 


Who Is Responsible? 


For these abominations the roducers and 

tors are responsible, for I believe that 

actors and actresses themselves would, as 
a Tule, be just as glad to act in clean and 
nt plays and comedies. The starting 
of the evil i is in the intention of the pro- 
, for there is hardly a subject or plot or 
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Veteran Goodyear users tell 
us that our tires today give 
more than twice the mile- 
age they did ten years ago 
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The average decrease in the 
price of Goodyear Tires 
since the year 1910 i is more 
than sixty per cent. 














QUALITY WAS NEVER SO HIGH 
PRICES WERE NEVER SO LOW 





It is a favorite practice nowadays to 
refer more or less sagely to the good 
values of “before the war.” 


So far as tires are concerned, any 
such reference is an illusion. 


The plain fact is, pre-war tire values 
were only a pale shadow alongside 
those of today. 


Every tire in the Goodyear line 
proves this to be true. 


If you are a veteran Goodyear user 
you have probably noticed that our 
tires today give more than twice the 
mileage they did ten years ago. 


If you have compared the prices of 
then and now you have seen that 


30 x 334 All-Weather 


pot ee ee $ 14.75 

wa io gr RS $18.00 

co Ss sane $25.50 
oo  .  aeeee $32.40 








30 x 3% Cross Rib Fabric .... 


= Goodyear prices are less than 
alf of what they were. 


Just to make this clear, consider our 
30 x 34-inch Cross-Ri b clincher 


In 1910, for example, you paid $33.90 
for this size tire. 


Today, for a vastly better tire of the 
same type, you pay $10.95 


All other Goodyear Tires show simi- 
larly important reductions, the aver- 
age decrease in price since 1910 being 
more than sixty per ‘cent. 


Goodyear quality was never so high 
—Goodyear Tires are larger, heavier 
and more durable than ever before, 


Goodyear prices were never so low— 
as the figures here listed will show. 


ve ae $10.95 
a Tread ao pata : : véeabecne $33.40 
hater $42.85 
“en... $43.90 
“heb thn ke $54.75 


Manufacturer's tax extra 


GO ones 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine. 
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you're always dry and. 
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Fires Are Costly - -Avoid Them! 


DELTA No.10 
HAND LANTER 


































Murphy Varnish—for over fifty years an 
invisible preserver of beautiful surfaces 
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For: Men ‘Who | Think 
They Can’t Paint 


Probably the greatest thing about 

Da-cote Motor Car Enamel is that \ 
its base is Murphy Varnish—the | 
identical varnish that generations of () 
master painters have preferred for (a\ 
their most beautiful surfaces. a 
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Da-cote is smooth—flows like cream |} 
—ideal for men who think they can’t [if 
paint. Noskill required. Just flow re 
Brush marks quickly dis- 
In the jf 
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appear; dries over-night. 
morning, you have a new car—hard, u 
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Olismooth and radiant as glass. Costs |If 
(4) about two dollars. Q 
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Da-cote gives equally splendid re- 
sults on all other surfaces that require 
iia smooth, opaque and high gloss 
jienamel. Fine for baby carriages, 
Mi] wagons, porch furniture and all metal 
iii surfaces.. Makes farm implements 
Sistay new! Comes in black and white 
fi and ten popular colors. 
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Murphy Univernish 
Will Brighten Your Home 


Are your floors, linoleum and wood- 
work dingy and dull? Have you-a 
few pieces of worn looking furniture? 

i] A few hours with Murphy Univernish 
will make all radiate with newness! 
Univernish is the wonderful “univer- 
sal” varnish. originally made for 

i] professional painters; now put up in 
small cans for home use. course, 
it won’t turn white! Boiling water, 
soap, alkali, or even ammonia cannot 
affect it. Comes transparent and in 
six wood colors. 
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Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK CHICAGO 
N. J. ILL. 
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Dougall Varnish Co. Limited, Montreal 
Canadian Assuiate 
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What’s in a Name? 


By Helen VanDerveer 


gazed steadily up at the patch of 

light on the second floor. With every 
sense strained, he had been waiting for 
what seemed ages, listening for a sound to 
come from the room where the light 
burned. The rest of the house was in 
complete darkness. 

Before prying open the window in the 
rear of the house, he had stood for a long 
time among the trees, making sure the 
household was settled for the night. 
Everything seemed to point that way, but 
when he had gained the 
lower hall, the light above 
warned him that all was 
not. well. It upset his plans 
completely. 

He must see into that 
lighted room. To do so, he 
must reach the dark upper 
hall without a sofind. From 
there, he could see without 
being seen. 

Carefully he slipped off 
the soggy shoes, and pulled 
the bedraggled cap far- 
ther over his face. Step by 
step, he made his way up 
the carpeted stairs. Once a 
loose board seemed to 
shriek a warning of his 
presence and made him 
wait and listen for a long 
time, but nothing hap- 
pened, and still shaking 
from the fright, he climbed 
on. Now—only afew more 
steps down the hall, and 
he could look into the 
lighted room. 

Muscles taut, his head 
stretched in front of him, 
he took three steps— 
Click! The hall was flooded 
with light, and from an 
open door back of him a 
voice barked out crisply, 
“Hands up!”’ 

Instinctively, he whirled 
to face the darkened room 
from which the command 
came. Blinded by the 
sudden glare from the hall 
light, he could see nothing, but the voice 
from the darkness was more nerve-wrack- 
ing than a face-to-face encounter would 
have been, and automatically, his hands 
went up over his head. 

For a full minute, he stood thus, hearing 
nothing but the thumping of his own 
heart, and then, his eyes becoming accus- 
tomed to the light, he peered into the 
room, where he could see, dimly, a man 
sitting up in bed, his arm extended and 
something shining in his outstretched 
hand, pointed directly at him. 

“Don’t move. I’m a crack shot,” a 
voice from the darkness growled. “Say, 
you certainly have taken your time getting 
up here. Don’t you know it’s cold’sitting 
up here in bed waiting for you? You 
ought to be more considerate of your 
patrons. That window you forced is 
right under here and I heard you get in. 
Now, what’s the big idea?” 

The man in the hall moistened his dry 
lips as he stammered in a husky voice, 
“Now, Boss, honest to —” 

“Here, no superfluities. You're hardl 
in a position to say ‘honest’ to anything. j 
want to know what you want. Put your 
hands down and fold your arms. at 
will keep you out of mischief. As long as 
you don’t move, it’s all right, but you 
could hardly expect to make those stairs 
alive. With that light over you, I could 
hardly miss. Say, let me have a look at 

ou. You don’t look like such a hard one. 
erves gone back on you, eh? Rather 


Tex man, crouched on the lowest step, 














young, too, for this business; about 
twenty? What are you doing in this mess?” 
The burglar caught at a thread of hope, 
“Say, Boss, what’s your game? What 
you going to do with me? I ain’t touched 
a thing. Honest to—I mean, I ain’t.” 
“No,” returned the man in the bed. 
“Don’t suppose you were going to, either. 
Just stopped in for a friendly call. Rather 
an unconventional hour. Jimmying a 
window is much more exciting than ring- 
ing a door-bell, I suppose, but you must 
admit it looks just a little suspicious.” 


He had stood for a long time among the trees 
The burglar hung his head sullenly. 


“What's the use? You won’t believe me 
anyway, and it’s straight goods. I was 
looking for something to eat, and maybe a 
place to sleep. It looked so dark here, I 
thought the folks that owned the house 
were away. I was so darned hungry, I 
took a chance anyway.” 

“You hungry! A big strong fellow like 
you with tw6 good arms and legs?’”’ The 
voice from the darkness this time was 
exceedingly bitter. 

The man shifted from one foot to the 
other. The sting in the other’s voice 
wee his sullenness. ‘Sure, I said 

ungry. I ain’t had a bite to eat since 
yesterday, and that’s the truth, too. The 
mills shut down last week and there’s 
fifty mén to every job around the country. 
I’ve walked miles looking for work. That’s 
how I happened to be out here. I was too 
tired to walk back. You try getting geod 
and hungry once and see what you’d do 
You don’t know what hungry means. If it 
wasn’t for my girl, I’d be glad to go to 
jail and get a square meal.” 

“Um, I see! Got a girl, too. Didn’t she 
throw you down when you lost your job? 
When a fellow’s up against it, that’s their 
cue.” : 

“Say, my girl ain’t that kind. She's 
working and saving every cent. € 
for a big family. That’s what makes me 
so sore. We were going to be ied this 
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married 
week. All I want is chance to work and I 
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Reseating Valves 


T is often necessary to reseat valves in 

order to restore an engine to perfect repair, 
and the average farm mechanic will there- 
fore appreciate a few suggestions as how best 
to do this job. 

First, always ‘place a piece of emery-cloth 
under the cutter and then turn it for several 
times to remove the hard surface of the seat 
before beginning the actual cutting. Simply 
punch a hole through a piece of emery-cloth 
of the proper size and put it down over the 
arbor, or the part of the reseating tool which 
fits into the valve stem channel. Then put 
the cutter and driving head down over the 
end of the arbor and start turning. 

Make several revolutions, remove the 
emery-cloth, and the hard, glazed surface of 
the valve seat will have been removed and 
the cutter will not be dulled by it. This 
glazed surface is as hard as glass, and if it is 
not removed the cutter will soon develop dull 
teeth.- If the emery-cloth is used, the teeth 
will stay sharp indefinitely. 

To operate, one should force down hard 
enough to make the cutter cut and not slip 
over the surface or scrape. Do not turn too 
fast, or the cutter will have a tendency to 
chatter or vibrate. 

Before placing the cutter oh the driving 
head, wipe it, as well as the driving head, 
perfectly free from all oil, for the cutter is 
driven by friction. Also give the driving 
head a little tap to seat the cutter firmly on 
the taper. 

The fit of the driving head on the upper 
end of the arbor is very close, making it 
necessary to protect this end very carefully 
from abrasions and nicks and rust. If this 
tool is put away without thoroughly oiling, 
allowing rust to form on the arbors, the 
driving head can not be forced down over 
the arbor and thus the tool may be ruined. 
After using the tool, therefore, oil it carefully 
before putting it away. 

When starting to ream a valve seat, turn 
the cutter two or three times around and 
then examine the seat to see how far the 
cutting has gone. When reseating, keep on 
cutting until the cutter touches all parts of 
the valve seat circle, but do not cut deeper 
than necessary. After the cutter is cutting 
evenly on all parts of the circle, the seat is 
perfect and the valve may be ground in a 
very few minutes. * 

When ‘cutters become dull, they may be 
sent back to the factory for regrinding, which 
makes them as good as new. Persons who 
carry these tools from place to place, should 
wrap them carefully so as to prevent scar- 
ring, for this will make themalmost worthless. 
It is a good plan to pack the arbors in paper 
tubes, and the cutters in small cardboard 
boxes. P. T. Hines. 
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?.0.8 FACTORY 
Cletwae Two-Row 
Or Straddle- Row 
Oultivator, $135 
BOB Pocsory. 









































Pd Bridging an 
; Ocean Gap 
; The Panama Canal is 


? one great monument 
Pea erected to the advancement 
Pd * ofmankind. Thecanal was begun 
¢* in 1880 by the French. In 1907 
the United States undertook the 
enterprise and the Isthmus was finally 
bridged by water in 1914, 
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In One 





Cletrac F runs between 
the rows, Cultivates 10 


to 20 acres a 


day. 


Works in corn up to § 


feet high, 


Can be 


quickly converted into 
either of the other two 
types. Price of tractor 


$595. 
ORC 


HARD and 
VINEYARD 





Ideal for clean cultiva- 
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Can be quick! 
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Straddles the row. Un- 
usual clearance allows 
cultivation as long as 


crop needs it. 


Can be 


quickly converted into 
either of the pe pos two 
types. Price of tractor 
$695. 


Note Model W 
We also make 
famous Cletrac 
12-20 Model W. 
has its 
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AllRow@ Crops 


Save A “Journey Round 


The Horn” In Farming 
se years ago ships sailed “’round the 


Horn” —a journey that took weeks—in 
traveling between the two coasts of North America. Then 
came the Panama Canal. Man had bridged the gap. Ships 
passed from ocean to ocean in a day. 


The invention of the new Cletrac Model F today marks 
as distinct and outstanding a change in tractor farming methods 
as that change which came to pass in transportation when the 
first ship passed through the Panama Canal. 


Here is one tractor that tolerates no substitute on any 
farming job. Here is the tractor that makes farming a tractor 
proposition from start to finish, 


All Your Crops—All the Way Through 


No longer do you need to abandon the tractor after planting— 
and revert to the slow, costly method of horse-cultivation. 
Cletrac F cu/tivates all row crops all the way through. Here 
is an a//-purpose tractor in the rea/sense of the term. It plows 
6 to 8 acres a day—dis¢s, harrows, seeds, cultivates, hays, 
harvests, hauls, does belt work. It stands unchallenged as the 
tractor with an unequalled range of usefulness. It saves you 
from interrupting tractor farming with a ‘‘trip "round the 
Horn’’ during the cultivating season. It affords you tractor 
economy on every job. 


_ Unique in Construction 


Remember that Cletrac F is unique mechanically, too—not 
an oil or grease cup on it. Chrome steel, the toughest avail- 
able material, is used to insure Cletrac F’s long life. 


A Sound Value 
Cletrac F sells ‘for $595 f. 0. b. factory—a marked value, fos 
at this price Cletrac F is complete. No extras to buy. 
Learn now about the remarkable features of Cletrac F. 
Send in the coupon below today. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACT OR CO. 


Largest Producers of Tank- we Tractors in the World 
18995 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


~ 


SEND US THIS COUPON 


The Cleveland Tractor Co., 18995 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Please send me complete information regarding the New Model F Cletrac 
and Cletrac Cultivators. 





Name P.O, 








State FD. 








I raise the following crops 
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‘Our Women Folk 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 











First Aid to Forgetful Husbands 


ARRY the thought of your wife with 
you in your grip when ‘you travel, 
keep it on your office desk, on your 
dresser, in your pocketbook, in your mind. 
Of course, you keep your wife in your 
heart—most men do that; but they forget 
the grip, the desk, the dresser, the pocket- 
book and the mind. 
An absent husband once wrote his wife? 
“Your letter here, and valentine received, 
I was so glad to hear from you. The valen- 


tine made me feel very unhappy, because . 


the day had passed without my knowing 
it. Did not even see a valentine to suggest 
it until I reached C—, and 


By Jira Payne Thayer 


never known one to fail. But, to continue 
with the calendar: j 

“February 14—Remember to send my 
wife a valentine.’”” Now, a valentine may 
take various forms. If she has a sweet 
tooth, send candy; if flowers are her 
choice, send a potted plant; if she belongs 
to a club, send a copy of the latest novel; 
if she is really literary, send Bartlett’s 
“Familiar Quotations,’ or a book on 
“Synonyms,” or the latest dictionary; if 


Now, this little yellow chick may be 
attached to a box of eandy, a book, a 
magazine, a card, or best of all, to a lovely 
Easter lily, but don’t omit the chicken, for 
it belongs te Easter, and will certainly 
please her. And before I forget it, be sure 
to write something with your gift. “To 
my wife,” “To my beloved wife,” “To 
my sweetheart now and always,”’ are good 
examples. Even if you’ve quarreled that 
very morning, write something nice; it will 

help her to forgive and forget. 
Back .to the calendar: With Easter 
safely passed, you can turn your pages 
until you come to her birth- 





the day had passed. Will 
you accept my apologies and 
please forgive me?” 

The wife wrote in reply: 
“Forgiving is easy; forgetting 
is another matter.”’ 

I once saw a picture play 
that depicted a young lawyer 
who was too interested in his 
practise to keep on showing 
his love for his wife, and 
nearly lost that wife. The man 
was brought to his senses be- 
fore it was too late, and began 
telling her that he loved her, 
every day; and he remem- 
ber ed her birthday, their wed- 
ding anniversary, St. Valen- 
tine’s day, Easter, Christmas 
and New Year’s Day, without 
having a red flag or a sign 
reading, ‘Danger. ahead!’ 
hung up before him. He even 








day. If Fourth of July comes 
in between, it would be nice 
to remember the firecracker. 
It can be attached, as the 
chicken was, to a box, a book, 
. magazine or flower. If you 
are fond of doing original 
things, buy a box shaped like 
a huge firecracker and fill it 
with something nice; a pair 
of silk stockings, perhaps. 
Then the birthday. Never 
neglect a birthday; andas the 
years pass, it is better not to 
be too practical. To give her 
a special patent for keeping 
her eye-glasses clean or a pair 
of old lady’s comfort shoes, 


something she does not need, 
silk underwear, for instance. 
She may never wear it, but 
she will like it just the same. 








threw in a red, white and 
blue ribbon, for Washington’s 
birthday and a firecracker on 
the Fourth of July. Of course, I can not 
say that he lost no time by taking so much 
thought away from his business to give to 
his wife; but—he—kept—his—wife. A 
man who does not want to keep his wife 
can avoid following his example. 

If I were a man and had a wife whose 
love I wanted to keep, I’d have a calendar 
that never left my person, and I’d con- 
sult that calendar every morning while 
shaving. Husbands who neglect to shave 
every day need not read further,, because 
they won’t be able to keep their wives 
anyway. On that calendar I’d have 
special days marked so plainly that, even 
when my eyesight began to fail me, I 
could see the memos perfectly. They 
would read something like this: 

“January 1—Send my wife a subscrip- 
tion for the magazine for which I heard 
her express a wish.”’ There are magazines 
to suit every taste. The point is to make 
a memorandum when you hear her express 
her magazine preference. Do it while the 
words are falling from her lips. If she 





peeps over your shoulder and tries to see — 


what you are writing and you hide it from 
her, that just adds zest to the surprise. Of 
course, at some time, she will go through 
your pockets and read your memoranda; 
but she will show surprise at the proper 
time. Trust a woman for that; I have 





It took about an hour to make baby’s movable pen, in which 
he is safe and happy while mother goes about her work 


you send nothing else, send her a well- 
selected card that tells her that you love 
her. If you are absent-minded, do not 
buy a pack of cards for Easter, New Year’s, 
Christmas, Valentine’s Day, and “sich,” 
or you might send the wrong one for the 
time you are celebrating. 

To the calendar again: If. the wife is 
very patriotic, you might send her some 
little token wrapped’ up with a flag on 
George Washington’s birthday; if she 
isn’t, you can skip that and apply yourself 
assiduously to business until Easter. But 
as you love her, do not let Easter escape 
you. Let your Easter notation read: 
“Send my wife a chicken for Easter” _ 

This means a little downy chick bought 
at a shop whereKaster gifts are on display. 








Mighty is the force of mother- 
| hood! It transforms all things 
by its vital heat; it turns timidity 
into fierce courage, and dreadless 
defiance into tremulous sub- 
mission; it turns thoughtlessness 
into foresight, and yet stiils all 
anxiety into calm conterit; it 
makes selfishness become self- 
denial, and gives even to hard 
vanity the glance of admiring 
love. George Eliot. 


. 























Most women, especially after 
they have reached thirty, 
like pink. It looks girlish, is 
becoming and reminds them of the flush 
of youth. Be very careful about your birth- 


day card. Never write on it, “To the wife 


of my youth.” That is so suggestive of 
antiquity. Or “To my companion of many 


years.” That’s worse. Rather hark back 


to an old popular song and say, “To the 
Only Girl.’ 

Next comes theanniversary. That re- 
quires much thought. If pressed for time, 
you can always fall back on flowers, 
candy, or books. Never, never remember 
this day with a check—alone. If you 
must write her a check slip it inside the 
candy box, or pin it to the fly-leaf of a 
book, or wrap it around the stemof a 
flower. But never give the check alone. 
Temper it with sentiment. All of these 
little anniversary suggestions are by the 
way. The nicest attention you can give 
your wife for such an occasion is a note 
telling her how dear she is to you, and 
astonishing her with a promised volun- 
tary relinquishment of some favorite fault 


of yours that has often driven her to the — 


point of becoming a deserter,—like reading 
the newspaper at the table and ignoring 
her presence; or asking the waiter in @ 
restaurant to hand you a toothpick when 
you know the*very word gives her the 
cold shivers; or getting mad because 


Continued on page 43 
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More Comfort and More Style 


MAY, 1922 


3 


A simple and sure way of buying 
a corset that will feel better, 


OSSARD artists have made 
a twenty-year study of the 
figure. They haven’t spent 
their time planning corsets that 
make the mistake of trying to 
force all women to look alike. 
On the contrary, they have mea- 
sured and charted thousands of 
women, classified all women 
into nine types of figures and 
designed corsets that will most 
comfortably and with no undue 
restraint coax each individual 
silhouette to correct and becom- 
ing lines. The aim behind Gos- 
sard design is to take your type of 
figure and bring it to the perfec- 
tion that may be attained by one 
of your height, your weight, your 
proportions, your natural curves 
and lines. 


You will find Gossard Corsets at 
any of the best stores, where you 
will be served by a woman who 
knows you as one of the nine 
types of figures. In the Gossard 
designed for you from the very 
beginning, you will have a grace- 








SS 


Ideal Figure 
Large Below Waist 


ldeal Figure 
Large Above Watst 


SK yourself—is your corset really comfortable while 
you are busied with your household duties? Do you 
feel that mid-afternoon fatigue that is the certain sign of the 


misfit corset? On social occasions do you feel that you are- 
looking your best? Does your corset make you look as young as you 
know you are? If you have a corset problem that seems difficult to 
solve, let us help you. “If you are enduring any of the ‘‘worries” 
listed in the center of this page, write to Miss Jane Hill, in care of 
her your troubles, con- 
ou will be the advice of an expert 
s been ripened through years of 
our letters will be held in strictest con- R. D. 
fidence, read and answered by Miss Hill herself. 


GOSSAR DzxC 


The H. W. Gossard Co. You may tell 
fident that the advice she gives 
corset woman whose judgment 


practical experience. 
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Ideal Average Ideal Figure 
Figure Tall Heavy 
9 


Corset Worrtes 
a Gossard 
will end: 


1—Too high in the bust— 
pushes figures up. 
a 


2—Too long in the skirt 
—cuts into limbs. 
*e —_ 
3—Too tight above waist 
line—shows ridge un- 
der shoulders. 


*-e 
4—Too loose through hips 
—rides up, never in 


place. 
a, 





Ideal Figure 
Short Heavy 





5—Too cheap—bones 








Ideal Figure 
Short Slender 


~| Name 





Ideal Figure 
Short Waisted 


look better and wear. better. 


ful style that will add charm to 
your natural attractions; you will 
have comfort such as you never 
knew before. 


And because your Gossard is 
made of such fine materials, and 
is so skillfully designed to softly 
follow the natural movements of 
your figure, it will outwear two 
ordinary corsets and retain its 
original shape to the last day you 
put iton. All Gossards launder 
beautifully. They are priced at 
$2.75 and up with some truly 
wonderful values at $5 and $7.50. 


All that has been said of Gossard 
Corsets is equally true of Gossard 
Brassieres, which are also de- 
signed for the needs of the nine 
types of figures. We suggest 
that you ask to see the new 
‘‘Longerlyne’’ models. They 
have been created in response to 
a general demand for brassieres 
with sufficient length and special 
shaping to snug the waist and 
prevent ‘‘riding up’’ over the 
top of the corset. 


Ideal Figure 
Curved Back 


Ideal Figure 
Tall Slender 





Use This Coupon 


Some ened nem ketene ee et — | 


MISS JANE HILL, The H. W. Gossard @o., 
1006a So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Please send me your free book, The & 

what style corset to buy. Iam 

pounds, waist___iriches, bust_____inches, hips____inches. | 


ift of Eve,’ and tell me 
in height, weigh 














| Address 





State. 
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The Utmost in Value 


N ORE than merely low price 
sets Ingersoll apart from every 
other watch. There are other low- 
priced watches. 


women ty 


ne. 


Se hee 


Ingersoll watches are reliable, sturdy, 
honestly good-looking, as well as sold 
for so little money. Your dealer will 
show you the complete line. 


Announcement 


By an arrangement, completed on 
March 31st, the Ingersoll assets were 
purchased by the Waterbury Clock 
Company. Thus Ingersolls are now 
marketed directly by the manufac- 
turers, who have made Ingersolls from 
the beginning. 


SUL emote Ser se 


Waterbury Clock Company 


Factories: Waterbury, Conn. 


Sales Offices 
New York San Francisco 
137 Centre St. 360 Fremont St. 


Chicago 
215 W. Randolph St. 


UOUAUASULAOUAOOALOLOO MOULDS EEE 


AGENTS ivi 


crtere Sr _Non- Alocbolic au 

Hy Food Fig collapsible tubes “wiware | 
. Three times the strength of 
Not sold in stores. |} 
Big income every 








Simply Coining 


MONEY 



















taking orders for new Guaranteed 
Hosiery for men, women, children. 
All styles and colors. Written guar- 


antee with each pair to wear and 
give satisfaction or new hose free. 


R ROUND 
lar customers and orders bring 
senty income big paying 
30 or 60) Siren care 4 
t gS Pe 
capital or necessary. 
Write for complete line of samples. 





JENNINGS MFG. CO. 
Hose-1147 Dayton, Ohio 
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N easily made salad dressing has con- 
densed milk for its foundation and 
can be kept ready for use, if stored in a 


cold place. The dressing requires one can 
of condensed milk and two eggs, beaten 
together until well blended. Then mix one 
level teaspoonful of mustard, one heaping 
teaspoonful of salt and one cupful of 
vinegar; add to the other ingredients and 
mix all together. 


To make rhubarb cobbler, cut the rhu- 
barb (without peeling) in short lengths. 
Place in a pudding dish, sugar the rhubarb 
generously and pour on it a batter made 
of a cupful of sour milk, a half-teaspoonful 
of soda dissolved in a little cold water, a 
inch of salt, and enough flour to make a 
atter of medium thickness. Bake in ‘a 
moderate oven for about 30 minutes; serve 
with sugar and cream. 


A spring salad is made thus: Wash 
lettuce and mop dry, or-hang in a wire 
basket in a cool draft, for oil will not cling 
to wet leaves. Rub a salad bowl with a 
cut onion, arrange the lettuce in the bowl, 
sprinkle with bits of parsley and young 
onions cut into small pieces, then add the 
whites of hard-boiled eggs cut in rings. 
Press the hard-boiled yolks through a 
sieve, and sprinkle on the salad. Mix 
two teaspoonfuls of olive-oil and one table- 
spoonful of vinegar, a tablespoonful of 
salt and a good sprinkling of paprika or 
pepper, and pour over the salad. 


A boiled“salad dressing requires four 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one table- 
spoonful of flour, one tablespoonful of 
sugar, one cupful of ecaanel milk, two 
eggs, cakall cupful of mild vinegar, one 


teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 


mustard and a dash of cayenne pepper. « 


Stir the butter and flour together, add the 
milk and let cook in a double boiler until 
thick. Beat the egg-yolks slightly, stir in 
the salt, pepper, sugar and mustard; add 
vinegar, then stir into the boiling mixture 
and cook until thick like cream. Remove 
from fire and pour on to the egg-whites, 
beaten stiff, stirring constantly. 


Rhubarb sponge requires one table- 
spoonful of granulated gelatine, one- 
fourth of a cupful of cold water, one cupful 
of milk, one-third of a cupful of sugar, one 
cupful rhubarb sauce, and the whites of 
two eggs. Soak the gelatine in the cold 
water until it is soft. Scald the milk, and 
dissolve the sugar in it. Pour the hot 
milk over the gelatine, and stir it until the 
gelatine is dissolved. Set the mixture in a 
cool place until it begins to stiffen. Then 
beat it well with an egg-beater, add the 
rhubarb, and fold in the well-beaten whites 
of the eggs. Turn-the mixture into a 
mold that has been rinsed with cold water, 
and chill it until it is set. Serve with plain 
or whipped cream or whipped evaporated 
cream, 





Canning Time Comes ’Round 
Once More 


With the return of dandelion and other 
greens, rhubarb and small fruits, canning 
activities are resumed, although many 
housewives claim that they can food all the 
year ’round. Whatever plan may be 
pursued, now is the time to look over the 
supply of jars and other equipment, re- 
placing or adding to one’s canning con- 
veniences and making ready for the sea- 
son’s work. 

Jars can be sorted and fitted with lids, 
the wide-mouthed jars being set aside for 
the large fruits, pickles and for meat and 


er. Jars having a small opening 








$3757 ONE DAY 


ira Shook, of Flint, Did That 
Amount of Business in 1 Day 


—making and selling Popcorn Crispettes with 
this machine. He saysin letter dated Mar. 1, 1921: 
“I started out with nothing, pow J have $12,000 
all made from Crispettes.” Others have amaz- 
ing re¢ords, Gibbs says: “Sold $50 first night!" 
Erwin’s little boy makes $35 to $SO every Satur- 
day afternoon. Meixner reports $600 business in 
one oa Kellog writes: “$700 a first two 
weeks.”” Master’s letter says: p $40.00 in four 
hours.”” During March, 1921, Turner was offered 
$700 clear — above cost of his investment to 
sell. There is money--lots of money--in Crisp- 
ettes. Times make no difference for most of 
these records were made in i—were made 
while le were crying hard timesand werelook- 
for jobs! s! Location makes no difference. It’s 
common for Crispette os 
chines to make $10 to $25 
small towns 


aily in 










1 Start You | In Business! 


Write me--get my help. Begin now! Others are 
making money selling Crispettes. You can tool 
You don’t need much capital. E. ente met not nec- 
essary, furni 

equipment for shop or gears, Sul te mg raw 
materials, wrappers, etc. S: id chances galore 
everywhere! Crowded streets, amusement parks, 
concessions, wholesaling and stores! 


$1000 Month Easily Possible 


Crispettes are a delicious, delightful confection, 4 % 
People never get enough. Always come for more, oe 
Raw materials are plentiful and cheap. You make 





ves 
Free! Write Now! Address 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
537 High Street Springfield, Ohio 


DonTSwEATOVER 
AKITCHENSTO ve! 


No excuse any mo: 
and ‘in me vere ant ven 
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AGENT S Qeipbia made $218 in one day. 
tory. Big all-season moles rite for 



























Gegt Hoes for work in nel or 
icwerma ee 
NEW HOBNAIL SHOES $3 .79 
Pebae shay isa ae omy 9,38 ite 


today for our 
SHERMAN SAMPLE STORE 


ESTABLISHED 1905 
300 Walnut St., Dept. F, Des Moines, Iowa 





or ‘without hobnails. 
mines. Sizes 6 to 11. 
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should be used for greens, small fruits 
and for vegetables. Imperfect rubber 
rings should be discarded and a supply of 
new ones obtained. Paring knives should 
be sharpened, strainers, kettles, steamers 
and pressure cookers inspected and needed 
repairs attended to. A goodly supply of 
towels and holders is much to be desired, 
and the forehanded woman will provide 
herself with cover-all aprons and low- 
heeled comfortable shoes. 

A sereened porch where much of the 
preparation of fruit and vegetables can be 
done is highly desirable, as it enables the 
housewife to work out-of-doors in com- 
fort, allows the space in the kitchen to be 
used to greater advantage and keeps all 
waste matter out-of-doors. 

A successful method of canning rhu- 
barb is to weigh the rhubarb, add sugar in 
the proportion of one pound-of sugar to 
two pounds of rhubarb, place in a baking 
dish with a cover and bake until tender. 
Add no water for there is plenty of water 
in the rhubarb. When tender, fill sterile 
jars with the mixture. Place the jars ina 
hot water-bath, boil for five minutes and 
seal while hot. 

In order to preserve the mineral salts 
and volatile oils, greens should be blanched 
in a steamer, not thrust into the boiling 
water. If a steamer is not to be had, a 
good substitute can be made by putting 
the greens in a colander which can be 
closely covered, and placing this over a 
kettle of boiling. water. 

The following greens are canned: Swiss 
chard, kale, Chinese cabbage leaves, up- 
land cress, French endive, cabbage sprouts, 
turnip tops (young and tender), New 
Zealand spinach, asparagus, spinach, beet 
tops, cultivated dandelion, wild dande- 
lion, dasheen sprouts (tender), mustard, 
lamb’s-quarter, purslane, pokeweed and 


~milkweed sprouts. 


> 


Can greens the day they are picked. 
Wash clean and remove all dry, decayed 
or diseased leaves. Place greens in a 
square of cheese-cloth, blanch (by steam) 
for 15 minutes, remove and plunge into 
cold water. Cut into convenient lengths 
pack tightly in hot jars or tin cans, add 
sufficient hot water to fill the container 
and season to taste. A few slices of boiled 
bacon or chipped dried beef improve the 
flavor. If using glass jars, place rubbers 
and tops in position and partially seal. If 
using tin cans, cap and tip completely. 
Sterilize for the length of time given below: 
Water-bath, home-made or commercial 2 hrs. 
Water-s08l 214° ei ck ok ees 1% hours 
Pressure cooker, 5 lbs. pressure...... 1 hour 
Pressure cooker 10 lbs. pressure. .40 minutes 

Strawberries are best made into jam or 
preserved, as they do not hold up well 
under canning. They lose color,.too, and 
the berries become soft and unattractive. 
Canned by this recipe, however, straw- 
berries will not rise to the top of the 
sirup. Use only fresh, ripe, firm, and 
sound berries. Hull and rinse the berries 
and add eight ounces of sugar and two 
tablespoonfuls of water to each quart of 
berries. Boil slowly for 15 minutes in 
an enameled or adi-ercot kettle. Allow 
the berries to cool and remain several 
hours (or overnight) in the covered kettle. 
Pack the cold berries in hot glass jars. 
Put the rubbers and caps of glass jars in 
position, not tight. Sterilize for the length 
of time given below: 


Minutes 
Water-bath, home-made or commercial 8 
mreter-seal, 2149 3. eo. OS, See 6 
5 pounds steam pressure ............ 5 


Remove the jars; tighten the covers; 


_ invert the jars to cool, and test the joints. 


Bae the jars with paper to prevent 
ching. 
Strawberries may be combiried with 


thubarb in an excellent sauce, made thus: 


hree quarts of rhubarb, cut into small 
Pieces; one quart of strawberries; two 
Quarts of sugar. Mix the fruit with the 
Sugar, and boil until the liquid forms a 
avy sirup. Pour it into sterilized jars 
seal immediately. 





Square Baker 
Sor Layer Cakes 


Baking That is Baking 


EN awoman says she can’t bake a layer cake 

with the layers always exactly uniform, you 
know she is a pan baker and not a Pyrex baker. 
The new square Pyrex Baking Dish is not only supreme for layer 


cakes, but for biscuits, rolls, corn bread and many other foods. 


PYREX 





The Original Transparent Ovenware 


Pyrex not alone improves foods, but simplifies the work of the farm 
kitchen because you bake and serve from the same dish and save 
extra pan washing. Pyrex never dents, discolors, nor wears out. ~- 
Use Pyrex every meal, every day. There are 100 Pyrex designs for 
the perfection of oven cookery and the refinement of table serving, 


Your own storekeeper has Pyrex, or can get it for you. 
New 1922 prices are back to the 1918 standards, 


Pyrex Sales Division 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, New York 
Oreginators and Patentees of Transparent 
Oven Glassware 


Five of the essential Pyrex 
Dishes for every home. 
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magnolia leaves in either rich 
decorated with a pretty bow 
tribute of beau: i 


WREATHS for MEMORIAL DAY 
“To lay on the graves of those we 
cherish in memories.” 

These wreaths, 18” in diameter, are made of ¢g 

of po Flys. a 
1% to eos ‘make them ay Be 

tetrye 


pa emcn ets 








"This . 
Ss 
fa, 88, with order. 


Kenosha, Wis. 
TURNER & BENZ, 
Wreath Manufacturers 
352 Park Ave., 











about it. Free sample. 








GO PROFIT FIRST WEEK 
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The Story of 
| The Ink-Stained Desk 


“My husband wanted to fix up 





a little study at home. We had 
an old oak desk in the store 
room which he intended to use, 
but when we brought it out in- 
to the sunlight, it looked hope- 
7+ less. The years had dulled its 

bright finish and it was covered 
with aged ink spots. 


depo lanan ently ea earmansiine 


: “Soap and water had no effect 
so we resorted to 


| WAND NEAR 


To our great delight, we found 
that Liquid Veneer not only 
cleaned off the ink, but quickly 
brought out the original beauty 
of the grain, making a wonder- 
ful improvement in the appear- 
ance of that desk.” 













Liquid Veneer works wonders in 
cleaning and polishing fine fur- 
niture. At all grocers, druggists, 
. hardware, paint, furniture, and 
Bete.” department stores—3oc, 60c and 
4 $1.25 a bottle. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY Co. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Bridgeburg, Ont. 





London, Eng. 


DUST WITH 


WQS VENEER 


PRODUCTS 








Don’t Take Your Hair Down! 
a thes new, fashionable Gilson Cap!—makes your hair 





—saves your wave—k ““bob’’ 
, tongiing. Wear a G it—saves 
tting up your hair on hurried . Wearit day 
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Song Poems and Parties 


By Aunt Harriet 








HAVE written a song poem. Please 
tell me how I can have it set to music 
and published. Rhymster. 


As the supply of song poems far exceeds 
the demand, it is very difficult to secure a 
publisher. It costs so much to publish a 
song and place it before the public that 
reputable firms accept only such poems that 
they have reason to feel may prove very 
successful. Providing the music and making 
the plates from which the song is printed are 


but a small part of the transaction. Some- 
times thousands of dollars are spent in 
introduci ing the song to the public. Sample 


copies are sent broadcast to professional 
musicians, and singers are employed to use 
the song in motion-picture houses and in 
vaudeville. All this is very expensive. 

There are firms who, for a certain sum, 
will furnish music for a poem, print it and 
send the author a certain number of copies, 
promising him a royalty on all copies sold. 
Later two or three copies are reported sold, 
but the song never reaches the public. One 
of Our Folks has written us that all the 
royalties received amounted to six cents. 
Nothing could be done, as the publishers 
had lived up to their agreement. 

Please suggest some way of entertaining in 
a large and unfurnished room. H.S.C 

You might have a Make-believe Touring 
Party, sending out the following invitations: 

“A touring party we’ve planned; you're 


invited. 

If you wear touring clothes we'll all be 
delighted. 

For Friday at eight of the clock you are 
bid, 


So bring kodak pictures to show what you 
did.” 


Arrange the room to look as much like a 
garage as possible, without the grease. The 
boys in charge should wear overalls. Hang 
up appropriate signs, old licenses, advertise- 
ments of gasoline, tires and other automobile 
accessories. Play any games desired, and 
call upon those who have brought photo- 
graphs to describe the experiences which 
these pictures.illustrate. Give a prize (a toy 
automobil¢) to the one who tells the most 
impossible yarn. You could also play the 
old-fashioned game of stage-coach, using the 
parts of an automobile instead of those of 
the stage-coach. 

Refreshments should be served from a 
“‘lunch-counter” which can be fixed up in 
one corner of the “garage.” The menu 
should be written out on order-blanks, one 
item on a blank. Entire sets-of orders should 
be given to the girls, and their partners are 
expected | to take the orders, one at a time, 
to the ‘“‘lunch-counter’’ where they will 
receive two portions of the article called for. 
The couple must finish this ‘‘course’’ before 
going for anything clse. As the things called 
for do not always resemble their names, some 
couples may find it necessary to eat their 
ice-cream before the sandwiches, others may 
get only a paper napkinm.on their first trip. 
Here is a suggested menu and the things 
they stand for: 

Hen,in the road—chicken sandwiches. 
Cranks and lubricant oil—cucumber sand- 
wiches with olive-oil dressing. Nuts to bolt 
—salted peanuts. Snow a i skid—vanilla 
ice-cream. Spare tires—doughnuts. Scorch- 
ing juice—coffee, sugar and cream. Ball 
bearings—olives. Puncture proofs—hard 
candies. Chamois—paper napkins. 

To match partners the cards for the men 
should have some mishap written upon them, 
such as “empty radiator,” ‘ignition trouble,” 
“broken spring,”’ and soon. The girls’ cards 
show the remedies for the various troubles. 
Thus, the first man would find his partner in 
the girl whose slip bore the words, ‘‘water 
free;’’ the second would hunt for “spark 
plugs,”” and the next would 
spring.”’ A great many things can happen to 
an automobile and there is no danger of 
running out of troubles and their remedies. 





Aunt Harriet wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt 
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FAMOUS WINDOWS | (} 
Mass, Institute” of Technology a 

; 3 b 

OSTON “TECH”— where s 

youths of promise are de- b 

veloped into men of perform- ' ° 

ance — engineers, pi cree : 

men who do. | 

The world’s greatest technical et 

college can afford nothing but : 

the best in equipment—the new — 

Educational Group of Buildings, 2 : 

which cost over $5,000,000, must ™ ; 
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STEWART HARTSHORN CO. e 
250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 



























RESINOL 


Soothing and Fong 
is what you want for your skin 
gy stop the itching and 


‘eri nd and heal 
Only to Soe who Mi 
used it can 
rel b Beau 


WANT MORE MONEY 


Our agents make big profits on soap and toilet articles. Get, 
sample case offer. He-Ro-COo, 166 Locust St., St. Louis, 
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The Bravest Battle 


The bravest battle that ever was fought; 
Shall I tell you where and when? 


On the maps of the world you'll find it not; 


’Twas fought by the mothers of men. 


Nay, not with cannon or battle shot, 
With sword or noble pen; 

Nay, not with eloquent word or thought, 
From the mouths of wonderful men. 


But deep in the walled-up woman’s heart— 
if a woman that would not yield, 

But bravely, silently bore her part— 
Lo! there is the battlefield. 


No marshaling troop, no bivouac song, 
No banner, to gleam and wave! 
But, oh these battles; they last so long, 
From babyhood to the grave. 
Joaquin Miller. 





First Aid to Forgetful 
Husbands 
Continued from page 38 
butter is hard when you have batter cakes, 


or coming home late to your meals, or— - 


but the “ors” are endless. Every husband 
can fill them in according to his temper— 
or his wife’s temper. 

Christmas only remains. You would 
think no man need be reminded of that; 
yet I have known men who not only did 
not give their wives Christmas gifts, but 
even lost their tempers if their wives were 
sentimental enough to give something to 
them. But let us hope that, like buffaloes, 
such men grow rarer every day. This is 
addressed. to men who really love their 
wives. The other kind certainly do not. 
They do not even love themselves. But 
I digress. We were buying a Christmas 
gift. Any man from a day-laborer to a 
prince can select a Christmas gift for his 
wife. He can choose from a string of 
beads from a five and ten-cent store, to a 
priceless strand of pearls. Every man 
who can write can put some little word of 
sentiment with his gift, from the one word 
“Love” to a poem, if he be gifted with the 
power of verse; and every man can place 
this gift in a sentimental hiding-place— 
under the pillow, by the breakfast-plate, 
on the dressing-table. Every man can do 
this; every man should do this; every man 
must do this if he is to keep the love of his 
wife. But in addition to this, if I were a 
man, I’d give to my wife at Christmas-tide 
the privilege of doing something for others, 
great or small, according to the means at 
hand. I know a man who gave to his wife 
the means for saving ten starving children 
in Europe; and she told me, with tears in 
her eyes, that that was “the sweetest 
tribute he ever gave me, because, you see, 
it showed me he believed I was unselfish.” 

And so endeth this lecture on how to be 
happy though married, and how to keep 
your wives happy. 
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Score Cards 


yo know the score cards used by the agri- 
cultural college people for judging poultry, 
livestock, or home products. 

Were you—or a group of dentists—to make 
a score card to help select the best tooth paste 
for the whole family, you probably would make 
one like the “Dentifrice Score Card” shown 
here. And when you compare the various” 
tooth pastes you, like most dentists, would 
give the high score to Colgate’s. 


COLGATE'S 
Cleans Teeth the Right Way 


‘*‘Washes’’ and Polishes— 
Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 





Here are some of the reasons why Colgate’s 
stands first in the choice of farm people and 
dentists. 

Non-Gritty—Colgate’s is made of fine, specially prepared 


ol, 
chalk—no grit. The U. S. Health Service says a denti- 
frice should not be gritty. 
No Drugs—Colgate’s has no drugs or chemicals which 
harm mouth or gum tissues. 
Safe—Colgate’s is safe—no harsh grit. 
Cleans—Colgate’s loosens clinging particles and washes 
them away. 
Flavor—Colgate’s has a delicious flavor which makes 
tooth brushing a pleasure. Use Colgate’s after every meal. 
Container—Colgate’s comes out like a ribbon—lies flat 
on the brush. 
Price—Colgate’s costs only 25c fora LARGE tube. Why 
pay more? 









CLEANS If your store doesn’t 
have all the Colgate 
products mentioned in 
the coupon, check 
those des: mail 
it to us as indicated. 
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LGATE & CO., Farm Household Dept. 88 
199 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. $ 


PLEASE send me samples of the following articles, I enclose the amount of stamps shown for 
each one checked. 


0 Ribbon Dental Cream, Free 
© Face Powder 


co 


CF PN ic sicesis nvecdtvesiccessce’ 4c 
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O Shaving Cream.................. 4c J 
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FREE DRESS DESIGNING LESSO 


Any Girl or Woman, 15 or over, .@"° "5 7 =s== 


can easily learn DRESS and Fg on nt 4 
COSTUME DESIGNING and ¢ 
MAKING in 10 WEEKS 
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| Children’s Dresses Like These 


re quickly and inexpensively made with 


WRIGHT'S BLAS FOLD TAPE | 


The bias tape gives a neat, smart finish 
to school frocks, play frocks and rompers. 
For middy blouses and sailor suits use 


WRIGHT'S E-Z-TRIM 


which is Wright's Tape sewed in parallel rows 
on net colore d percale 

Use Wright’s Tape also for house dresses, bun- 
na vd aprons, “ cligee, lingerie and any kind of 
sewing requiring binding or piping to match or 
in pos Thonn: abg color. Send postal for our 1922 
Sewing Book with new designs for dresses, 
fancy work, ete With it we will send you 


A FREE 3-YARD SAMPLE 
of Wright’s Tape in fast percale in 
any one of the File wing colors: Gray, 
Pink, Light Blue, Brown, Reseda, Na- 
vy, Lavender, Linen Color, Old 
Alice Blue, Red, Black, Yellow. White 
Lawn or Cambric if preferred. 

Address postal to 
‘Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co., Mrs. 


Dept. J, 350-378 Scotland Rd., Orange, N.J. 

















Dye any Garment 
or Drapery with 
“Diamond Dyes” 


Each package of “Diamond Dyes” 

contains directions so simple that any 
woman can dye or tint faded, shabby 
skirts, dresses, waists, coats, sweaters, 
stockings, hangings, draperies, everything 
like new. Buy “Diamond Dyes”—no 
other kind—then perfect home dyeing is 
guaranteed, even if you have never dyed 
before. Tell your druggist whether the 
material you wish to dye is wool or silk, 
or whether it is linen, cotton, or ‘mixed 
oods. Diamond Dyes never streak, 
ade, or run. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlingtom Vt. 
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EFRIGERATOR 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Pleasing Designs for 


Spring and Summer 





yard and summer ¢lothes have an 
iresistible charm, for the variety in 
color, fabric and design adds interest to 
the simplest wardrobe, - providing every 
woman an opportunity to indulge in 
something frilly and dainty. 

We show designs for all sorts of activit ies 
this month, misses’ and slender women’s 
dress No. 3965 claiming first attention. 
The model is excellent for a combination 
of plain and figured silk, Georgette crépe 
or cotton voile, the arrangement of the 
material being such that trimming is not 
required. The flowers which hold the 
panels at the waist-line are made of the 
plain material. 

The dress pictured in No. 3964 is also 
designed for misses and slender women. 
It is here developed in taffeta silk, with 
frills of the same and an embroidered vest. 
Voile, dotted Swiss or organdy could be 
made with frills of the same material, 
picot edged, and either knife-pleated or 
gathered, while frills of footing would be 
exceptionally pretty and dainty. The 
pattern can be used for heavier materials, 
omitting the frills. 

An attractive sports costume combines 
skirt No. 3946, blouse No. 3787, and 
guimpe No. 3846. The skirt and guimpe 
are made of ecru pongee silk, the sleeveless 
blouse of paisley figured cretonne. The 
blouse could be made of figured English 
chintz, Jersey cloth, or tricolette, and 
worn with a white skirt and shirtwaist. 

An excellent one-piece model for linen, 
gingham, cotton crépe, percale or ratiné is 
shown in No. 3970. The sleeves may be 
cut long and wide, or in elbow length. 

The uneven hem-line, so popular at 
present, is well managed in the skirt 
pictured in No. 3962. The pattern is 
suitable for silk, wool or cotton fabrics and 
in combinations of satin and wool and 
plain and figured material. 

Ladies’ blouse No. 3950 can be worn to 
fall over the skirt or to end at the waist- 
line. The panel front, tucks on the 
shoulders, shapely sleeves and collar com- 
bine to make this a most attractive blouse. 
Crépe de Chine, Georgette crépe, soft 
satin or taffeta, voile and batiste can all 
be used. The trimming may consist of 
embroidery or beads. 

There is no falling off in the popularity 
of the all-over apron or housedress, an 
attern No. 3971 will make many friends. 

eveloped in flowered chintz, the basket- 
sMaped pockets, the shoulder-straps, neck 
and sleeves are finished with bias fold 
lawn tape. 

There are times when no other garment 
will take the place of a middy-blouse. 
Pattern No. 3956 is simple in construction, 
easy to make and easily ironed. It should 
be remembered that middies are intended 
for informal dress, when jewelry is out of 
place. Bracelets, large wide ties and in- 
numerable pins are not in good taste when 
are with middies. The middy-blouse is 

wed from the sailor’s uniform which 
is is eaplity itself, and a tie fastened down 
with school or fraternity pins does not 
suit this style of dress. 

Girls will like the-pretty figured voile 
dress pictured in No. 3961, and the plain 
voile dress shown in No. 3958. Any of 
the soft silks or cotton fabrics ean be used. 
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A complete pattern service is maintained in the 
interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents ineoin for our up- 
to-date 1922 Spring and Summer Catalog, contain- 
ing 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. 

Pattern Department, THE pon JOURNAL, 
West Washington Square, Phila. Pa. Ade. 
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SUN PROOF AND TUB PROOF 
A strong, firm, fabric 
for 
KIDS WASH CLOTHES 
$2 inches wide 
New goods free if 
colors run or fade 
Looks always fresh and crisp, 
wears well and saves mother’s 
time and money. 
| Thegenuine has“RENFREW 
DEVONSHIRE CLOTH” 
stamped on the selvage. 
Ask your dealer to show you 
our Spring 1922 color card, or 
write us. 


RENFREW MFG. CO. 


ADAMS, MASS. 
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Fine Razor 


Some shears chew the 
cloth; Wiss Shears cut 
clear to the very 
| points. The cutting 
| edges are made of the 
finest crucible steel— 

just as a good old- 
\ fashioned razor. 


“ 
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Get a pair of 8-inch 
\ \ = Wiss ars. 
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New scientific development makes 


Guarantee. 
Sold wherever good cutlery is sold 
yen J remarkably — No wires 








Gives clean, quick im, easily regu- 
lated, Costs one cent for 3 hour’s use. 
Saves steps. Cuts wowed time in half. a 
Sells fast, Mrs. Wagner Ohion s sold 25 in few hours epere / — 
time. Moyer, Pa., made made $164.00 inone week, Youcando as Re 
well. No experience necessary, Work all or spare 

You simply. take orders, we deliver by gore = po & do 





AKRON LAMP CO., 75 Iron St., Akron, O. 
le Catalog of 50 new 
Cr Ro oll es 
paper Room,12 x 14,9 ft high 
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Sead for Catalog and FREE OUTFIT OFFER. Werte today. 
‘yee Ri er {pos for Free Sam- _ 
Why use Paint when 
sh good penta and and retarn for Be. Send € 
or iensaa, STUDIO, SPRINGFIELD, 
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The simple romper pattern No. 3954 


‘will be found easy to make and easy to 


launder. Made of ripplette or Japanese 
crépe, these garments would need no iron- 
ing at all. The illustration shows the pat- 
tern developed in plain chambray trimmed 
with checked gingham. 
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3946, Ladies’ Skirt. 6 sizes: 25, 27, 29, 31, 33, 35 


inches waist measure. 


3787. Ladies’ Blouse. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 


46 inches bust measure. 
3846. Ladies’ Guimpe. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. 


3970. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 


46 inches bust measure. 


3964. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 


16, 18, 20 years. 


3971. Ladies’ Apron or Housedress. 4 sizes: Small, 


34-36; medium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra 
large, 46-48 inches bust measure. 


3965. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 


16, 18, 20 years. 
3961. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 
3954. Child’s Rompers. 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 


3958. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years, 
3950. Ladies’ Blouse. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 


inches bust measure. 


3956. Misses’ and Girls’ Middy-Blouse. 5 sizes: 8, 


10, 12, 14, 16 years. 


inches waist measure. 


In ordering patterns be 
number and size of the pattern wanted. 


. Ladies’ Skirt. 7 sizes: 27, 29, 81, 53, 35, 37, 89 


sure to give 
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Cross section of burner 
shows pure blue flame 
shooting directly into 
toaster: no smoke or odor. 


- a\ 4 Real Test © < 
eh Sor Any Stove 


To obtain a crisp, evenly browned piece of toast a 
pure, intense, blue flame is required—a flame which 
indicates by its color, perfect combustion of air and 
gas. The Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove produces 
this perfect blue flame—a flame that not only 
makes most delicious toast but is most efficient 
for all other kinds of cooking as well. 





NESCO JROCKWEAVE WICK 


(PATENTED) 


The Nesco Rockweave Wick and the 
famous Nesco Perfect Burner work in 
such perfect accord that the high blue 
flame which shoots up through the 
grate is free from the slightest taint 
of smoke or odor, 


Such a flame bakes light, fluffy bread 
and cakes most temptingly delicious; 
roasts to a turn; fries quickly and 
cleanly; and boils with equal success. 


Go to your hardware, house fur- 
nishing or department «store and 
witness a practical demonstration of 
the Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove. 
Satisfy yourself that the claims we 
have made for it are true. Also 
see these other Nesco Products— 


Nesco Perfect Oil Heater, 


Nesco Royal Granite 
Enameled Ware. 


Send for free booklet, “Thirty Picked Recipes,” by Mrs. Simon cing 


author of The Settlement Cook Book. Address: 7 
Stamping Co., Inc., Advertising Department, Section G., Milwaukee, 


‘ational ——, 
[tA 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


St. Louis 


Granite City, Ill. 
Baltimore Chicago 





OOD cooking—tastier, better flavored, 
more wholesome dishes are the products 
of the housewife who cooks in Nesco 
Royal Granite Enameled Ware. Every bit 


-of the flavor is retained. It is unimpaired 
by chemicalization. Mineral elements are 
saved in the food when cooked in Nesco 
Royal Granite Enameled Ware. 

Nesco Royal Ware is food-acid-proof. The 
porcelain-like surface of the granite enamel 
prevents contact of food with metal. In the 
handling, cooking and preserving of fruits, 
it is safest to use Nesco Royal Granite En- 

ameled Ware. Then the original flavor, and 
keeping qualities of canned fruits are assured. 





New York 
New Orleans 


Milwaukee 
Philadelphia 


Whether the Nesco Royal Granite En- 
ameled Ware utensil is old or new it always 
looks the same. Its porcelain-like surface is 
just as glossy and glistening; and the lovely, 

armonious colors remain as vivid and bright 
as on the day when the housewife first 
washed from the granite surface the diamond 
label which identifies each utensil of Nesco 
Royal Granite Enameled Ware. 


-An attractive descriptive folder, and a 
handy recipe book will be sent upon request. 
Address: National Enameling & Scampi. 
Advertising Dept., Sec. G, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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How To Have a Pretty Mouth 
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“‘Cheerfulness and content are great beauti- 
fiers and are famous preservers of youth- 


ful looks.” Charles Dickens. 
(i= of my correspondents wants to know 


how she can obtain a pretty and shapely 
mouth. A pretty mouthis partly a birth- 
day gift and partly an indication of character. 
Dr. Galbraith, in her book on hygiene for 
women, says: “There are twenty-eight 
muscles about the mouth. Since all these 
muscles are developed by use, the mouth 
comes to assume the expression given to it 
by the thoughts of the individual. The 
figurative expression, ‘down at the mouth,’ 
comes to be literally true, and the angles of 
the mouth are seen to be habitually drooping 
until at last this is the fixed expression of the 
face. A healthy frame of mind is the only 
means to keep the face from being converted 
into a map of wrinkles and drooping angles 
at the mouth. The wrinkles are not, as a 
rule, caused by any trouble in the skin itself, 
but in the underlying muscles, the tissues of 
which have become relaxed or weakened.” 
Many an otherwise pretty face is spoiled 
by the expression. The Venus de Milo 
would not be considered beautiful if she 
looked peevish or cross, or as if she felt that 
the whole world was against her. Time and 
again a girl whose features, if analyzed, are 
positively plain has passed for a good-looking 
and decidedly attractive young woman, be 
cause of a sweet expression and aradiant smile 
If you have reason to suspect that your 
expression is not all that could be desired, 
try the smile cure. This was invented by an 
ingenious woman who had a disagreeable and 
discouraged droop to her mouth, and it 
worked wonders in her case. Her usual ex- 


pression was caused by worry, as it is in 
almost everybody, and the worry itself un- 
fitted her for her day’s work by making her 
nervous and unable to concentrate her mind. 
One day this woman felt so tired and dis- 
couraged that she decided to turn over a new 
leaf and see if somehow a smile wouldn't 
help things. Greatly to her surprise she 
found that in a very short time it did. Wor- 
ries seemed to straighten themselves out and 
appeared of small account, and the world was 
a pleasanter place to live in just because she 
had learned to smile instead of frown. 

TkLis woman told me that any one having a 
peevish droop to her mouth should sit in 
front of her mirror and smile at her own 
reflection for ten minutes, three times a day, 
or oftener if she found herself worrying. At 
first, she said, it seemed absolutely imbecile 
to sit and grin at nothing at all, and to watch 
oneself doing it; but after the operation had 
continued for a minute or two, one always got 
to laughing at the idiocy of it and the ‘‘blues” 
and other fancied miseries vanished like 
magic. Several times a day the drooping 
muscles of the mouth should be massaged 
with the tips of the first two fingers, starting 
in the center, underneath the lower lip, 
using both hands at the same time and press- 
ing gently but firmly upward, especially 
when the corners of the mouth are reached, 
until the fingers meet in the center just above 
the upper lip. Then take the fingers off and 
start again below the lower _ Use a little 
cold-cream with this massag 

The lips should be rubbed lightly with the 
cold-cream several times a day, as it improves 
their color, keeps them free from chaps and 
cold sores and makes them flexible. Thick 
or full lips will be less noticeable if kept soft 
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and smooth, and they should be kept closed. 
Too many persons having a full underlip, 
allow this to drop, giving the face a vacant 
expression, while closed lips make the mouth 
look firmer and improve the expression. 

Is it necessary to add that no matter how 
shapely the mouth may be it is unattractive 
if the teeth have been neglected? Irregular 
and protruding teeth can be straightened by 
means of dental appliances, but treatment of 
this sort is not within every one’s reach. 
However, any one can, and every one should, 
keep the teeth clean, using a tooth-brush 
three times a day and a tooth-paste or powder 
at least once a day. 

Remember, that a smiling face, provided 
the teeth are clean, is always an attractive 
face, no matter what the features are; and a 
pleasant expression is more becoming and 
will beautify one more quickly than all the 
lotions and creams in the world. 


—_—_————.¢ 


A pretty young lady named Jane, 

While walking was caught in the rain, 
She ran—almost flew; 
Her complexion did, too, 

And she reached home exceedingly plain. 





Canaries on the Farm 
By James J. Deehan 


Raising canaries is a fascinating pastime 
for the woman on the farm and a profitable 
pastime too; for previous,to 1914, the greater 
number of these little songsters were im- 
ported from Europe, but with changed con- 
ditions the supply fell off, and canaries now 
command prices undreamed of ten years ago. 

First of all, let me tell you that by keeping 
a canary in a cage you are not deprivi ing one 
of God’s creatures of liberty. Canaries have 
been raised in captivity for hundreds of years. 
Due to this fact, they have been transformed 
from the little gray-brown bird of the Canary 
Islands, to a yellow or green and yellow sing- 
ing bird entirely dependent on man for its 
food. To free your pet canary is a crime, for 
the bird would starve to death. 

In selecting your pair of birds pick young 
birds, and it is best not to have them both 
yellow. Liveliness, neat clean plumage and 
smooth, non-scaly legs are the best indica- 
tions of healthy birds. Having bought your 
birds, you must consider the cage. One 
measuring 14 x 20 x 12 inches would do 
nicely. A wire or willow nesting frame is also 
essential. 

Do not put your birds together until late 
in the spring. A too early start only incurs 
loss. Supply nesting material—short pieces 
of string, grass, etc. Raw cotton and horse- 
hair should not be used. I learned from 
actual experience that eggs laid in cotton 
nests do not germinate so readily as those 
laid in nests of other material, while horse- 
hair is dangerous, as it will become tangled 
around the birds’ feet and around -their 
necks. Madam Canary will spend nearly 
two weeks in constructing her nest. From 
then on until setting time she will be a very 
busy bird. Feed lettuce or raw apple freely 
at this time. When the nest has been com- 

leted and the three or four sea-green eggs 
aid, it is the father bird’s turn to work; for 
after madam has finished laying she begins 
the thirteen-day brooding period, and her 
mate must provide her with food and keep 
the eggs warm while she exercises. 

At the end of the thirteenth day, if every- - 
thing has gone well, you may expect 4 wee, 
naked birdling in the nest; and another one 
each day thereafter until all are hatched. 
This is the critical period. The greatest 
losses occur after the young birds are hatched. 
Feed the yolk of a fresh hard-boiled egg, keep 
the food and water dishes clean and wall 
filled, and let nature take her course. I want 
to impress upon you how very necessary it is 

that the birds be kept free from molestation. 

It is hard to refrain from peeping at the 
babies every other minute, but upon that 
very thing rests your failure or success. 

Let us suppose that you have taken my 
advice, and the young birds have grown until 
they fill the nest and begin to stretch their 
necks to see the outside world. Now you 
must supplement the boiled-egg ration with 
cracker dust. Mix the two ingredients to- 
gether until you have a paste. The birds 
will thrive on this food. By the time ‘the 

oung ones are four weeks old, they will 
eave the nest and learn to eat. When you 
are sure they can eat by themselves, remove 
them to another cage, lifting them by means 
of a teaspcon. The parent birds will now 
start to rebuild and three settings a year are 
possible. 
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T 6 ites i Wincin Photographs 


First Prize 


Second Prize Honorable Mention 











‘‘Pick-a-back,” by Jessie G. Adee 


Honorable Mention 

















“Our Faithful Friend,” by Sophie 


Sjoerdsma 


Worth-while pictures, like worth- 
while friends, are hard to secure; but 
their possession is a delight 





‘The Brook,” by Ellen R. Henry 








“Big Giant Wonder,” weight 750 


pounds, by Harold Walker 


Fourth Prize 








Third Prize 





‘*The Swans,” by Georgia Hilke 














and the photographs received showed that a large number of Our 
ung Folks were interested in photography and, also, that they 
knew how to take pictures. 

We gave first prize to Jessie G. Adee, of Kansas, and we are 
sure you will all agree that this is a very good choice. Second prize 
went to Ellen R. Henry, of Pennsylvania. It is a beautiful winter 
scene, well taken, and it has a decided charm. Third prize was sent 
to Georgia Hilke, of New Jersey. The reproduction ean not do 
yea to the graceful swans. Fourth pee was won by Alfred 

eyer, of New Jersey. A‘ picture like this is a record that grows 
more valuable as time goes on. Honorable Mention was given to 
Harold Walker, Kansas; Sophie Sjoerdsma, Illinois; A. J. Mead, 
New Hampshire; Harvey Norris, Washington; Alfred Peterson, 
Missouri; Chester B. Messersmith, New York; Elsie Roberts, New 
Hamp: shire; Robert Given, Nebraska; Mary x French, Missouri. 
Most. of these Honorable Mention photographs will be "printed in 
this Cn gt pe during the year. 
We send our thanks to all who sent in photographs. We expect 
to have another contest later on. 


Tind Photo Contest, announced in December, was a big success 
0 
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HOW MANY OBJECTS IN THIS PICTURE BEGIN WITH ‘P’? 
Jolly New Picture! Open to Everybody! Costs Nothing to Try! Have Lots of Fun! Win a 
Lot of Money! Everybody Join In! Get Busy Quick! Lots of Cash Prizes! Hurry! 
, 17 a | jolly puzzle! A ae - oom 
m the picture inning with ‘‘P’’, such as . 
Fig. Plate, etc. Easy to pick them out. 

All in plain sight. Just a case of keen Observe These Simple Rules 
eyes. Study the picture and see how fast i. Any man, woman, boy or girl living in the 
and easy t ‘P"" words come, The fun J y, §, but residing outside of Chicago, who ts not 
gets better as you go along... Take your | an employe or related to an employe of Mother's 
pencil and start Nd ae a down the words at § magazine & Home Life, may submit an answer. It 
ee. 7 25 Cas - = If your oe io las: costs nothing to try 
est and neares esrrec you win Fir ze : 31, 1922. 
If your list is second, largest and nearest | 3. Zicere*theula be written on one side of 

the paper only and words numbered |, 2, 3, etc. 

HOW TO WIN $1000. 00 Write your full name and address on each page 

You do not have to subscribe to Mother's § in the upper right hand corner. Do not write sub- 
pagemine and Home Life to enter this Pic- § scribers’ names or anything else on same paper 
ture Game and win a cash prize. If your list § with list of words; use separate sheet. 
of “P" words is largest and nearest correct 4. Only words found in the Webster's New Inter- 
and you have not sent any subscriptions, you J national Dictionary yl be counted. Do not use 
wit win 6 as first prize. (See column 1 § compound, bsolete words. Use either 
of Prize ist) If you send a $1 subscrip- § the singular or —” 
tion with your list of words and your list 5. Words of the same spelling can be used only 
is awarded first prize. you_win $250. (See § once, even though used to designate different ob- 
column 2 of Prize List). If you send $3 in § jects) The same objects can be named only once; 
subscriptions and your list wins first $7; however, any visible part of the object may also 
you va ost e550. But if a gM nO Ab | be named 
subscriptions and you are awa. iy 6. The person sending in the largest and nearest 
big t $1000. ee, od are ~ 3 ae correct list of words will win first prize, etc. Neat- 

ash Prizes. Secon ze in colu ness, style or handwriting have Do bearing upon de- 

* $750—third prize is $500, etc. Just I ciging the winners. 
think of it! 25 chances for you to win a 7. Candidates may co-operate In answering the 
lot of money puzzle, but only one prize will be awarded to any 


than one of any group outside of the family where 


Winning Answers Will Receive Prizes as Follows two or more have been working together. 





KNo Sm Sin WSSia fg. tn the event of a tie for any prize offered, 
25 Subscrip- Subscrip- ~«—% Subscrip- | the RB mmeoet of such prize will be paid to each 
tions tions tied participant. 

Prizes Are Sent Are Sent Are Sent Are Sent 9. All answers will receive the same considera- 
Ist Prize = —- — = oe geqnedione of whether or not subscriptions are 
a tara 28 150 300 500 10. Three Chicago business men, having no con- 
4th Prize 25 100 200 400 | nection with Mother’s Magazine & Home Life, will 
Bth Pri 20 15 150 300 § be selected to act as judges»to decide the winners, 
6th wetes 15 50 100 200 § 29d participants agree to accept the decision of the 

h Prise 10 25 50 100 judges as final and conclusive. 

4. ~ 4 os +4 35 | _.|1. The judges will meet directly following close 
8th Prize 50 | of the contest and announcement of winners and 
9th Prize 5 15 30 correct list of words will be published in Mother's 
10th to 15th 38 5 10 20 I Magazine & Home Life just as quickly thereafter 
16th to aoth : 4 ‘+ + - 4 as possible. 

2ist to it 

ne Price Four Years $1.00 Extra Puzzle Picture Free on Request 
offer, You do not have to spend a cent to win a fine cash prize. Just join in 
this Solty ‘pucsle ‘Geme. Get your pencil and go to it. ‘“‘P’’ words are easy to find. But, by securing 


only one, or - eee or five cubacrigtions to Mother’s Magazine & Homo Life, you can qualify your answer 
for the biggest cash prizes. The magazine is bright, interesting, and instructive, everybody likes to read 
-. on it’s no — to secure a few ——— “s es — years i. — be reey Get your list of words 


No subscriptions need prize, ter try for the biggest prize. 


MOTHER’S MAGAZINE & HOME LIFE ™&tehéstubo™ 
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All can share in th EASY-TO-WIN .. Besides I am to give p> 2 Bicycles, Gold 

Watches, Kodaks, Silverware, Dinner Set, 1 age Cash Becandtn “hotes Ry is raphe pleas a 
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The Last List in the 


Bird Contest * 





HIS is the sixth and last list in the Con- 

test. The first list was published in the 
December, 1921, Farm Journal. Send in 
your answers to the 30 questions, by May 25, 
and the prizes will be awarded at that time. 
We hope for many letters. Address, The 
Bird Club Editor, The Farm Journal, Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


26. My nest is made of twigs and roots in 
the lower branches of trees. 

My eggs are bluish green with brown spots. 

My color is a bright scarlet,. with black 
wings and tail. 

My call is, **Chip-churr-ir.”’ 

I come north in the spring. 

I eat insects, seeds and berries. 

My size is seven and one-half inches. 

My name is 








. My nest is made of straw, grass, twine, 
aa and is lined with feathers. I often 
build it near houses, but mostly in woods. 

My eggs are greenish blue. 

My color is cinnamon brown back, wings 
and tail, with the top of my head a brighter 
brown. My whole breast is white with vivid 
black spots. 

My song is flute-like and lively. You will 
hear me singing in the woods or along bushy 
roadsides. 

I come to you in spring. 

I eat worms and bugs. 

My size is eight inches. 

My name is 








28. My nest is made of milkweed fiber and ° 


spider-webs and is lined with grasses and 
horsehair. I build it in low trees. 

My eggs are creamy white, specked with 
lavender and brown. 

My color is black on the back and throat, 
with six bright orange patches, one on each 
side of the tail, one on each wing and each 
side of the breast. My belly is white. You 
will know me by the fan-like way I spread 
my tail and wings and flutter about. 

My song is ‘‘Che-wee, che-wee, che-wee.”’ 

I come north about the last of April. 

My size is five and one-half inches. 

My name is ; 








29. My nest is made of grass, sticks and 
string, in fruit or other trees. 

My eggs are cream-white with brown spots. 

My general color is gray, with a small 
—— patch on my forehead. My throat 
and breast are grayish white and I have a 
row of white feathers across the end of my 
broad, blunt tail. 

My call is harsh and shrill. It sounds like 
“Thsee, thsee, thsee.”’ 

I come north in May. You may see me on 
fence-posts and wires most often. 

TI eat insects and worms. 

My size is eight and one-half inches. 

My name is 





30.,My nest is so small you would hardly 
see it, but think it a bit of moss on the 
branch where it is made. It is made of plant 
fibers and cobwebs. 

My eggs are white and very small. 

My back, wings and tail are an olive-green, 
with a deep red throat. My breast is a pale 
greenish white. My bill is very long and 
slender. 

You will know me by the buzzing of my 
wings rather than by any song. 

I eat insects and also honey from flowers. 

My size is three and one-half inches. 

My name is 














Save the Birds 
$92,501 good folks have signed this. 


Pledge: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and proteet all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and address, 
enclose ten cents, send it to us, and your 
name will be enrolled and the club button 
and twenty-page guide sent you. If a two- 
color Certificate of Membership is desired, 
send twenty-five cents additional. “The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Novel Playhouse 
By Marie Dickoré 
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KE the old worn-out large umbrella 

and make it into a playhouse. 

ind a stump into which the umbrella 
handle can be securely fastened—use a bit of 
cement to hold it if necessary. Draw a 
circle around the stump, about six feet in 
diameter. To do this, tie a string three 
feet long to the handle of the umbrella; on 
the other end of the string tie a sharp stick 
with which to make the circle. Then make a 
flower-bed about ten inches wide along this 
circle, and drive a row of stakes as shown in 
the illustration. In the flower-bed plant 
morning-glory or other quickly growing vine 
seed. By the time the seeds are up, tie 
stout herhp strings from each of the ribs of 
the umbrella to the stakes. As the vines 
grow they form a green wall, and the umbrella 
forms the roof of a charming little playhouse. 





Bird Club Notes 


On my feeding shelf, I saw blue jays, evening 
grosbeaks, English sparrows, black-capped 
chickadees and downy woodpeckers. 

Lillian Baas, Henning, Minnesota. 


I put up twenty bird houses. They were 
occupied by wrens, bluebirds, flickers and 
one pair of screech owls. The chickadees and 
woodpeckers eat daily the fat meat and 
bread I put out. 

Roy House, Box 42, Belvidere, Nebraska. 
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| For the Youthful Orator To Recite at School |" 





Butterfly 


God told me I was here to play 
And so, I do it—day by day. 


I must not envy Busy Bee, 

Who buzzes pompously by me! 

I must not fear, when I am told 
The winter will be long and cold. 
And I must never, never sigh 
Not to be a Butterfly! 


God told me I was here to play, 
And so, I do it—day by day. 
Elsie Parrish. 





A Little Girl’s Essay on 
Animals 





There are lots of different kinds of animals, 


wild ones, trained- ones, and animals at the 


theological gardens. 


You should be good to animals. Boys are 
sometimes mean to animals. Boys are mean 


to girls. Boys are dreadfully conceited. 


Some boys think they are just as good as 
girls. They think they are lots stnarter than 


they ain’t. 


When a boy grows up and nw get enesand 
s are horrid. 


to him, he is your finance. 
This is all I know about animals. 
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Ask the Way 


to prettier teeth—you are welcome to it 


A new-day method is bringing 
millions whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. 


It is used by your friends, your 
neighbors. It is advised by dentists, 
urged by modern authorities. Glis- 
tening teeth seen everywhere now 
show the benefits it brings. 


This is to offer a ten-day test to 
reveal its results to you. 


It combats the film 


The purpose is to remove the filnr 
which keeps teeth dim and dingy. 
Not for beauty only, but for safety. 
—— troubles are now traced 
to A 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. The ordinary tooth 

aste does not effectively combat it. 
t is also the basis of tartar. 


Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look cloudy or discolored. It 
holds food ‘substance which ferments 
and forms acids. It holds the acids 
in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Germs breed by millichs in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 


New methods found 


Dental science has now found two 
ways to fight that film. Able authori- 


Pepsadéent 


REG.V.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


Approved by modern authorities. 
Advised by leading dentists every- 
where. Now émployed by careful 
people the world over. All drug- 
gists supply the large tubes. 





ties have proved their efficiency. 
Now careful people employ them 
nearly all the world over, largely by 
dental advice. 


A new-type tooth paste has been 
created; to comply with modern re- 
quirements. The name is Pepsodent. 
Those two film combatants are em- 
bodied in it for daily application. 


Two other essentials 


Two other effects are essential, as 
proved by modern research. 


The saliva contains two great 
tooth-protecting agents. One is a 
starch digestant, one is alkalis, One 
is to digest the starch deposits which 
cling to teeth and gum them. Often 
they ferment and form acids. The 
alkalis are to neutralize mouth acids 
—the cause of tooth decay. 


Pepsodent stimulates those factors. 
It multiplies the starch digestant, 
multiplies the alkalis. 


Watch the film go 


Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using Pepsodent. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 


These are facts you should know 
at once. Write us today for the 10- 
Day Tubes Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free “ 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 965, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family. 
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Breaking 


oe Records 


Since 1920, faced with the greatest demand for service in 
telephone history, the Bell System has surpassed all previous 
records for the installation of new telephone equipment. In 
the last two years more than 1,000,000 additional stations 
have been added to the system by construction. This is equal 
to the entire number of telephones in Great Britain. 


In 1921 alone, 450,000 new poles were placed—enough 
to make a telephone line from New York to Hong Kong. 
The aerial wire put into service in the same year, 835,000 | 
miles in all, is enough to string 60 wires on such a telephone line. 


1,875,000 miles of wire, enclosed in 1,500 miles of cable, 
were added to underground and submarine lines in 1921. 
New underground duct totaling 11,000,000 feet was con- 
structed, this representing approximately 300 miles of subway. 
69 new central office buildings and important additions were 
completed or in progress, and new switchboards with a 
capacity of many thousands of connections were installed. 


This equipment added to the Bell System, great though it is 
in volume and value, represents but a small part of the vast 
property which enables the telephone on your desk to give 
the service to which you are accustomed. And to meet the 
increasing demands for new service, the work of construction 


goes on. 


“Bett SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


\e 
\ a / One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 





toward Better Service 





Save $$on Bepat 


Wire Fencing-Paints Er: 









or wd ag and new 
; BRiChs ‘on out shows R 

j] PRIC on roofing, fencing and paints. 
quien & MFG. CO. 218 Metropolitan 
East St. Louls, » - ° i“ 


Band Catalog Sent FREE 
Anything ing you | need for the band— 
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nstrument interests you. 
d by leading music 
FREE dealers everywhere. 
} ’ LYON & HEALY 
PAYMENTS 79-91 Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO 
END a dollar while you are thinking of it,and 
Sit paid ahead: Don't let pour Bare Jounal a 
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SAVE ONE-HALF 
Your Paint Bills. 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 80 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Endorsed by the Grange 43 Years. 


Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 
Tells the whole story—all about Paint and Painting 
for Durability free to you, with Beautiful —_ 
Cards. If you want Paint, write ine. Do it now. 
I can save you money. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 251 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Why Toil at Uncertain Jobs? 


When you may be selected 
for Gov’t way Mail 
Clerk. Appointments every 
state. Expenses paid; va- 
cation and sick-leave with 
pay; No strikes or shut-downs; 
common education sufficient. 








_and tamped down. 





How To Pitch Horseshoes 


O many of the Wideawakes have asked 

for the ‘‘Horseshoe Pitching Rules’ that 
we are glad to publish them...Show them to 
father and see if he isn’t ready to get up a 
contest. Send us a report of some of your 
big times. The national rules and regulations 
are as follows: 

Section 1.—1. The standard distance 
shall be 40 feet between the pegs. 

2. The ground shall be as level as possible. 
In indoor pitching, contestants will pitch 
into boxes. The boxes not to exceed 6 
inches in height. 

3. The pitcher’s box shall extend 3 feet 
on either side, to the rear and in front of 
peg. The ground therein shall consist of 
either clay or sand; if the former, it shall be 
well dampened and dug up to a depth of 6 
inches; if the latter, it shall be well dampened 
A contestant when 
pitching may stand anywhere inside the 
pitcher’s box. Any pitcher delivering a shoe 
outside the pitcher’s box shall forfeit the 
value of that pitch. 

4. The pegs shall be of steel, one inch 
in diameter, perpendicular and extending 8 
inches above the ground. 

Section II.—1. At the beginning of the 
game the contestants shall toss a coin for 
first pitch, the winner to have his choice of 
first or follow. 

2. At the beginning of the second game, 
the loser of the preceding game shall have 
first pitch. 

Section III.—The shoes to be used must 
not exceed 714 inches in length or 7 inches in 
width. No toe or heel calks shall be over 
three-fourths inch in length. No opening 
between the heel calks shall exceed 3% 
inches, inside measurement. No shoe shall 
exceed 2 pounds and 8 ounces (2% pounds) 
in weight. 

Section IV.—1. In four-handed games, 
partners shall have the right to coach each 
other. 

2. Those not in the game are forbidden to 


coach, molest or in any way interfere witha . 


pitcher. 

Section V.—No_ contestant shall walk 
across to the other peg and examine the 
position of the shoes before making either 
his first or final pitch. All contestants must 
pitch both shoes from the pitching box into 
the opposite pitching box or forfeit a point 
to his opponent. 

Section VI.—Wrapping the fingers with 
tape is allowed. 

Section VII.—1. A regulation game shall 
consist of 21 points, and the contestant first 
scoring this number shall be declared winner. 

2. The most points a contestant can score 
in a single game is 21. Therefore, if you have 
19 points, you can not get credit for a ringer, 
but only the necessary points required to 
bring your total up to 21 

3. All games in national tournaments shall 
consist of 50 points, and the contestant first 
scoring this number shall be declared the 
winner. Each contestant shall pitch each 
other contestant one game of 50*points. The 
contestant scoring the highest number of 
points at the end of the tournament shall be 
declared the winner. 

4. A shoe that does not remain within 8 
inches of the peg shall not be entitled to score. 

5. The closest shoe to the peg shall score 
one point. If both shoes are closer than 
either of an opponent’s they shall score two 
points. 

6. A ringer shal! score three points. To be 
a ringer a shoe must encircle the peg far 
enough to allow a straight rule to touch both 
calks, and clear the peg. 

Two ringers is the highest score.a 
pitcher can make with two shoes and shall 
count six points. 

8. All equals shall be counted as ties. That 
is, if both contestants have one shoe each 
equal distance from the peg or against it, 
they are tied, and the one having the next 
closest shoe shall score one point. 

9. If each contestant should have a ringer, 
the one having the next closest shoe shall 
score one point. 

10. If one contestant should have two 
ringers, and the other one, the pitcher having 
the two ringers shall score three points. 

11. In.case of a tie on all four shoes, such 
as four ringers, or four shoes, each one inch 
from the peg, no score shall be recorded, and 
the contestant ‘who pitched last shail “te 
awarded the lead. 

12. Calipers shall be used for measurement. 

13. In case of any dispute, or where the 
rules do not specifically cover a disputed 
point, the referee or committee in cheawe 
shall have full and final jurisdiction. 
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How I Won at the Corn 
Show 


By Peter Westerkamp<> 


BECAME interested in corn, as there is a 

lot of corn raised in this locality. I 
started studying corn and had lessons from 
J VerSteeg, of the Marion County 
Farmers’ Institute, of Pella, Iowa. I entered 
the Boys’ Annual Corn Contest three years 
ago, with yellow corn. In 1921 I became 
interested in white corn, and last spring I 
bought two bushels of White Silver Mine 
seed-corn. This is early corn which does not 
take a long summer to mature. It ripens 
uniformly in 110 days. The corn and cob 
are pure white. A number of stalks produced 
two ears each. .The land on which it was 
raised is quite run down. This land had 
grown corn the year before, and has grown 
corn and grain for ten or eleven years, con- 


secutively, without being in hay or pasture, , 


yet it made a good yield and was planted 
thin. The corn stubbles were well disked, 
then we plowed the ground seven inches deep 
in April, and on most of the plowed ground 
there was a crust formed by the rain. We 
disked it once and harrowed across, and on 
May 7, planted at uniform depth. 

As. a rule, we like to harrow the same day 
we plow, but this was not done here. It was 
harrowed once as the corn was coming up. 


Then when some was plowed for the first. 


time, it rained so much that part of it was 
not plowed till the smartweeds were in the 
hills and as tall as the young corn, and could 
not be gotten out. Then it was plowed 
crosswise and laid by, so this corn was 
plowed three times. We never plow very 
deep when we are laying by our corn, but 
keep the surface mellow and loose. It was 
tended mostly by a four-shovel cultivator. 
Then it grew fast and we had favorable 
weather. In August we had a wind-storm 
after a heavy rain, which blew most of it 
down, as it was very heavy. It was then in 
the milk stage. We cut most of it for fodder 
and picked out some seed-corn as we were 
cutting it, and the balance was picked at 
husking time. 

This corn was heavy and bone-dry and on 
an average not very starchy, having a large 
shelling percentage. The grains are broad 
and wedge shaped. A neighbor who got 
fifty ears of it for seed as we were husking, 
looked in the wagon and asked where the 
small ears were. But there were none. 
These fifty ears weighed fifty-three pounds. 
Then I picked out my show corn and took it 
to the corn show, which was January 27 and 
28, and won first prize on my thirty ears, also 
on my ten ears and on my Single ear. My 
prizes altogether amounted to $55, a free 
trip to Ames included. Also, the first prize 
of $10 on my best ten ears, which I took to 
the Ames corn show, which is held at Iowa 
State College. 

[Peter also won the Wideawake prize of 
$5 in gold.— Editor.] 


Our Fair 


In August we held a Wideawake fair in the 
schoolhouse. We had an attendance of 150. 
All the members of The Wideawakes brought 
ears of corn, large pumpkins and many 
kinds of fruit, and there were also some that 
brought horses, sheep and cows. Our fair 
was certainly the largest one held by this 
Brotherhood so far. We had lots of handi- 
craft, also specimens such as mounted fox, 
owl, ‘squirrel and many others. We had a 
speaker who gave us a good address. 

Lloyd L. Taylor oy, R.D. 2,Glen Rock, Pa. 











The Widsawabee 
Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm should become a member. 
To join, pas, Fo > write name and 
address, your name will be 
enrolled and oe betten and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 








PLEDGE: I desire to become a member 
of The Wideawakes, and promise to play 
fair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 
in farming, and to havea brotherly love | 
for farm boys everywhere. 
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“7522 2 Model H. U. 1250 (380 Wane” 


a Light and Power Plant 


law wea for Farms, Garages 
Wot pene farm light value. My famou 











urches, Theatres, Boats, Etc. 
1260 Watt capacity (plus) Lalley Light 
mode Howe E Electric Penn eit wold ) Lahey Light 
for $625.00. You can get it, if you a Lo tly, _— 


yeaah complete with battery ready f 
tay sy eels "oy Ru 
saisr Pia which witis bat Natal ce. 


Lall 
pacity Po 1 eas tah mall lants. ey 
jee arom ra shout fone: half the Gagacl of 


“FREE ei ielazafer peng 
most any ann 
W.H. pints President 
Lalley Light Corp. 
Dept. 77 
Detroit, Mich. 
Save $280 
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Complete Patterns $1 


For making 
Wireless Telephone 


Any man or boy can make his own wireless tele- 
phone from complete simple patterns which I wil! 
sell, for a limited time only, AT THE INTRO- 
DUCTORY PRICE OF $1.00. You. can get the 
necessary wire and other materials at hardware 
and electrical stores, also mai] order houses. 


With this Wireless Telephone, you can receive 
Daily Weather reports; Market Reports, cover- 
ing grain, hay, hogs, vegetables, ete.; latest News; 
Operas; Concerts; Dance Music; Lectures on farm 
work and college educational subjects; Speeches 
by famous men; Sermons by the greatest preach- 
ers. 


With an instrument made from these plans, I re- 
cently heard talks from the Steamship ‘‘ America’”’ 
hundreds of miles out on the Atlantic. 


Send One Dollar, and | will forward complete 
plans at once. 


Will also furnish list of broadeasti; stations, 
method of finding program and range, for 25 cents. 


HUDSON P. SHULTS 
Oxford Street, Valley Stream, New York 
Reference, Valley Stream National Bank 


DO-IT-ALL TRACTORS 


OE An Actual Plowing Scone 
eA The Vertically Adjustable Bull Wheels Keep 
ude 








DO-IT-ALL Leve/ 





~~ 
Ms eT arts 


DO-IT-ALL TR ACTORS j jus ustify their name as a 
do all farm power plant. hey pull a 10 in. plow 
in sod, operate all kinds of harrows, cultivate crops 
planted in wide or narrow rows. They haul farm 
implements, wagons, etc., they give 6 H. P. for belt 
work and the tractor goes on its own power from 
job to job. You can ride or you can walk, change 
made from walking to riding in a few seconds. 


The BABY DO-IT-ALL TRACTOR is a small tractor 
for gardens and very small farms. It costs only $225. 
It is an immense labor saver, Printed matter on both 
tractors, if you ask for catalog 22. 


“DO-IT-ALL” TRACTORS -CO. 
33 Park Place, New York City 
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Hayes Pump & Planter Co. Lvs 
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BUY NOW! 


SMAs3: go our prices on 


guaranteed new and perfect Army and 
Navy Goods—BUY NOW! SAVE 
MONEY !! 


The prices we quote here cannot 
be equalled. 


Furthermore—WE PAY THE PARCEL POST and 
INSURANCE—this is another big saving for 
Y 


Navy Undershirts 
The srnbeite shirt; white, elastic rib 
knitted from the best long fibre cotton, 
heavily bound off at the neck and arm- 

——. Easy to wash and will wear well, 


sizes. 
te value 50c apiece. 


7) SRO" 2500'S for $1.00 


f Pie Post and Insurance 
Prepaid. State size. 


Army Drawers 

Good, serviceable, summer weight, Jean 
Drawers. Flat knit of selected cotton 
yarn. Each pair have elastic side strips, 
suspender straps and reinforcements. 
They are carefully and strongly made. 
Alls cines. $l. 

Regular value’ Cc 


Else Ss Se: 00» =o 


Insurance Prepaid. State size. 


Khaki Pants $1.55 


U.S. Army Khaki cloth. Fitted for sus- 
penders or belt, cuffs, 6 of Built to oo, 
a on rip pees’ Built to stand 

$2.58 per pair. 


Sec! $1. 55, 2 pair for $3.00 


Parcel Post and iavaranee Prepaid. State 
waist measure and leg length. 


Army Work Shoe 

Endicott Johnson 5 

America's Standard Work 

Med of pliable Brown Wax . Broad 
id Oak Leather Heels, tne soles, 


-4-) Bel 
Each pair double stitched ai and 












Army Officers’ Shirts 
Khaki 4 collar attac: Both a 

and dress shirt. Very or tahored: 
Made of the finest cotton yarn. 2 broad 


Special 
/ Enrol Post and Insurance Prepaid. State 
¥. 9.8 Army Trench 


i sizes. ow genres ernment 
tock. Tae: ots Ss nails. Worth 
$5.00. . State size. 
bisiteme og Socks. eh «ash Black or 
color, Special Now $1.15 denen. 


—~ 


sizes. Special Now $3.65. State size. = 
Ogayine Corman Mauser. Biue Stee! Automatic Pistol. 25 cal. 
8 . Worth $35.00. Special Now $11.75. 
Regulation “Pup” Tents. Same as used by U.S. 
Army. Comptste with collapsible poles. Worth $7.00. 


(ours or race Fours cheerfully corrected. , Maney outer, 
Po x or stamps must accompany We pay 
Postage. 


Ee ee sae aes. 
Bank Reference: Union National delphi 


MILITARY EQUIPMENT CO., 
511 Market St., Dept. E, Philadelphia, Pa. 





















Fuse Block puts 
an end to burned wires 
—loose connections—blown 
lamps—flickering lamps. 
Saves repair bills. 
Eliminates fire risk. Permits use of standard lamps 
for both bright and dim lights, instead of the ex- 
pensive double-filament type. 

Anyone can install quickly. No additional wiring. 
If not at dealers, send $1.50. Money back if not sat- 

isfactory. Booklet free 
CHICAGO FUSE MFG. CO. 
1500 South Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Branch, New York. 
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HAWKEYE LIGHTNING ROD Co. 
810 MN. 17th Street Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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What’s in a Name? 


Continued from page 14 


can’t get it.”’ His voice trembled. ‘‘Say, mis- 
ter, you won’t have me jugged, will you? It 
would about kill Katie. I wasn’t going to 
do a thing but just what I tell you. Honest. 
He stretched out his hands imploringly. 
Evidently the burglar was being carefully 
scrutinized, and what the man saw must 
have satisfied him, for suddenly a chuckle 
came from the room. It startled the burglar 
more than a command would have done. 
“So you're really hungry! Can you cook?” 
The transition from tragedy to something 
near comedy completely bewildered the bur- 
glar. He hesitated and peered into the room. 
“Well, I ain’t no Waldorf-Astorbilt chef, 
but I can manage. If a person’s right 
hungry, it would do.” 
“If a person’s hungry! Well, that’s me, all 
right. You haven’t got any thing on me! 
I’m so hungry I'd break into a bank for a cup 
of coffee. Now, when I turn on the lights, 
you come in here and sit on the chair just 
inside the door. Wait a minute until I find 
the switch. That’s how I planned to get a 
look at you, when I heard you getting in; 
turned the light on in the next room so you 
would pass this door to look in, and then I 
switched on the hall light. Switch is_right 
here by the bed. Now, sir, please walk in and 
be seated. I have a little story of my own 
to tell.’’ i 
As the would-be burglar seated himself 
cautiously, he looked around the beautifully 
furnished room and at the occupant of the 
bed. Hé saw a man‘a few years older than 
himself, propped up against the pillows, his 
face white and marked with pain, but whose 
gray eyes looked out upon the world as if 
searching for the humor in all situations. 
The eyes belied the weariness of the face 
as he said: ‘Now I'll do a little explaining 
on my side. It’s no joke about my being as 
hungry as you are, only you have a little the 
best of it. I can’t get out of bed to break 
into my own pantry. I’m carrying around a 
war souvenir. Paralyzed from the waist.’ 
The intruder gasped. ‘‘You mean to say 
you can’t get out and nobody here to bring 
you nothing? Where's your wife, or some- 


“‘Never had a wife. Had a girl once before 
I went to war. She didn’t come up to 
Katie's specifications. Can't blame a girl for 
not tying up with a log like me. She was 
perfectly all right to call it off. Had a man 
and his wife here, but they cleared out early 
this morning. Rather a shabby trick, espe- 
cially as they disconnected my phone. No 
doubt everything movable below stairs went 
with them. You see, now, I was really 
quite interested in meeting you. I find 
things can always be worse. If you don’t 
mind, we'll cut out further explanations while 
you trot down to the kitchen and cook up 
everything in sight. Are you on?” 

“Sure thing, Boss, I’m on my way; and 
excuse me for saying it, but I was a dog to be 
whining around ‘here about being hungry, 
and me what came through the war without a 
scratch. Here I’ve got feet enough for 
two.”’ He looked down at the members in 
question and then actually blushed. “I 
guess I’d better put my shoes on.”’ 

“Here, you put on dry socks, and you'll 
find about eighteen pairs of slippers in that 
closet. Kind friends are always sending 
them and I don’t wear them out very fast. 
Slip on a house coat, and then for Heaven’s 
sake rush the eats!’’ He looked at his watch. 
It was one o'clock. 

At a quarter past one the man brought in 
a cup of coffee, and he grinned sheepishly 
as he said, “‘I’d never make my salt being a 
burglar. Can’t find anything. Got things 
started now and believe me, they’re going to 
be some eats. Thought I'd better trail along 
with the coffee while they’re cooking.” 

“Good for you, old man; never tasted such 
coffee. Have a cup yourself before you do 
anything else.” 

“You just never mind about me. Since I 
thought about my legs, I clean forgot my 
stomach.”’ 

The peal of the door-bell startled both 
men. “Go in the next room and look out of 
the window,” said the host. ‘‘You can see 
from there who it is.’ 

In a-second the man was back shaking 
with fear. ‘‘It’s a cop.’ 

“All right. Go down and let him in. 
What's the matter? Think I’m playing 
double? Nothing doing. He's a friend of 
mine. He often runs in to see me.’ 

“Hello, Reilly, nasty night out.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Harrington, for bother- 
ing. Wanted to see if everything was all 
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Largest Exclusive Mail Order Battery House in America 
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Breech Loadin 

Made by U. S. Government 
WILL HIT THE MARK HALF-MILE 
45 calibre—4l in. long—71/, Ibs.—Cost $15.00, priee $3.50 
These guns have been used but are in first class condition. 


Exchangeable shot gun barrel like above cut 
all complete ready to put on carbine stock in 5 
minutes for $3.00. This gives wonderful com- 

bination for all year shooting. No other gun 
made toequal it, We have 3,000,000 rounds am- 
munition standard and produced by leading car- 
tridge makers. Our price 45/70 ball cartridges 
for carbine, $3.00 hundred. Also loaded No, 8 
bird shot cartridges for shot gun, $3.00 hundred. 


W.STOKES KIRK, Dept. 10 1627 N. 10th St.,Phila.Pa. 
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DON’T BUY TIRES 
And Pay Big Money—Use Insyde Tyres 
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right. Some one phoned in that a suspicious 
character was hanging around, and when I 
saw you all lighted up I thought there might 
be trouble.” 

“Thanks, Reilly, but everything’s all right 
at present. I do want to report a little mat- 
ter though. My man and woman cleared 
out this morning and no doubt took what 
they wanted with them. Bill here happened 
to drop in, or I certainly would have been in 
an awful fix. Bill, meet Officer Reilly. Bill’s 
going to be married tomorrow and he and his 
wife are coming here to look after me. What’s 
the matter Bill, choking? Thanks, Officer, 
for keeping your eyes open around here. I 
won’t forget it. Send some one around here 
tomorrow to check up things. I’m not up to 
it tonight. Now, Bill; rush that feed you're 
bragging about.”’ 

Bill lingered after the officer left. Tears 
were running down his face. ‘You're a 
brick, Boss, and you won’t never regret it. 
Katie and me will work ourselves to the bone 
for you. It’s just the job we wanted, but we 
couldn’t find it. I have to tell you some- 
thing, though, because I want to start square. 
I hate to do it like poison, but I might as 
well get it off my chest. It’s this,”’ he paused 
and in a husky whisper he said, ‘‘my name 
ain’t Bill, it’s Percy.” 

The man on the bed looked sympathetic 
as he held out his hand. ‘“‘Once again, old 
man, you haven’t anything on me. I’m 
Algernon.”’ 





Corrupting the Morals 
of Children 


Continued from page 35 


episode in history which can not be pre- 
sented on the screen decently and harm- 

pra | if the producer desires and intends to 
0 80. 

When producers delve into the past for 
material, as they are obliged to do more and 
more, the whole history of mankind is open 
to them—the most stirring and dramatic 
events, the most tender of ive stories, the 
most hair-raising adventures. And what do 
they select? Invariably the ugliest and most 
salacious episodes of history, something that 
has ‘‘a little spice.’’ And then they bear 
down with all possible weight on the spicy 
portions. 

Hundreds of foreign “‘historical”’ films have 
been purchased recently by American pro- 
ducers and exhibitors, chiefly because they 
were cheap. Production costs abroad are 
only a fraction of what they are in this 
country. But with all their cheapness, some 
of them have proved to be losing investments, 
as they were so vile in suggestion that the 
exhibitors dared not show them anywhere 
but in city slums and tenderloin districts. 
Many imported German films, in particular, 
have become so indecent that lately there has 
been a moral reaction against them, even in 
Germany. The respectable element of home- 
loving Germans have. revolted against the 
public celebration of the lascivious and the 
obscene. 

American producers have never gone as 

far as the foreigners, but they have gone just 
as far as they dared. Every year they have 
been encroaching more and more upon the 
patience of the fathers and mothers of this 
country. Every picture has been just a little 
more daring. But that they have nearly 
reached their limit is indicated by the present 
universal outcry against the whole dirty 
business. 
[Next month Mr, Wallace takes up the avail- 
able means of fighting the movie menace, 
and points out the only measures which 
seem to offer likelihood of success.} 


——_>_—_—. 


Statement of the Ownership and Management of 
The Farm Journal, published monthly at 
Philadelphia, Pa., required by the 
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Publishers, WILMER ATKINSON Co., Phila., Pa. 
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ARCOLA saved 50% 


of his fuel 

















Send for the Free ArcotA Book 


CurisTiaN KOMMER of Cincinnati heated his 
house with stoves. Some rooms were hot and 
some were cold; and when the wind blew there 
was trouble. 


He installed ARCOLA a year ago, setting it in the kitch- 
bg en, and connecting it with an American Radiator in each 
room. ; 

“We have saved fully 50% on fuel,” he 
writes, “not to mention the cleanliness of the 
new system, the labor saved, and the even 
temperature throughout the house.” 

ARCOLA burns any kind of fuel and does not require 
running water. It costs surprisingly little installed, and 
the cost comes back to you. It pays for itself in the fuel ' 
it saves. See ARCOLA in the store of your Plumber or 
Steamfitter; meanwhile send today for the free ARCOLA 
book illustrated in full color. 


AMERICAN 


|| (COMPANY 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
for every heating need 
Dept.F-33, 104 West 42nd Street, New York 
Dept.F-33, 816 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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TY Greatest of All Log Saw aaa 


EST and and BEST. OUTFIT Lower Tha Than Ever, 
Make . Big demana for wood. 
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Write quick on this offer.—Ep. H. WITTE, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 1927 SstisndAve-tancaocuy.o 
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Secured. Send sketch or 

cust | D ATENTS model of your invention for 

szominetion. Write for 
Feta nai ike and advice. 
"Siw hE Trost tht, —— fs. | J. L. Jackson & Co., 232 Cane th. Wok, D.C: 
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ONE brief experience and back you would 
go to the country with its great outdoors, 
freshness, health and quietness. 

The thing that makes you yearn at times 
for the city is not the city itself, but its 
conveniences. 

A finger’s touch—and you have brilliant, 
soothing light. Open a valve—and gas 
gets your meal quickly and without the 
oppressive, prostrating heat of a big coal 
range. Nocoal to carry, no wood to chop, 
no ashes to drag out. Hot water on tap 
for shaving, dish washing and bathing. 
YET, if you only realized it, you can have 
all these wonderful conveniences now— 
right on your own farm, with UNION 
CARBIDE and a simple, long-lived auto- 
matic machine that without skilled atten- 
tion or service generates for you the most 
wonderful artificial gas known to science! 


The many-fold powers of 
UNION CARBIDE Gas 


The Ideal Light— 
UNION CARBIDE Gas 
is the producer of that 
incomparable artificial 
sunlight youread about— 
that wonder light which 
a@ great eastern univer- 
sity found would coax 
lants into sprouting. 
ou don’t even use 
matches in lighting! 


Cooks the meals too— 

The hot, intense UNION 
CARBIDE Gas fiame 
gets meals in one-third 
the time—just open a 
valve. No priming or 
fussing; mo wood, ashes 
or coal tocarry—assures 
a cool kitchen, too. 
How = wife will ap- 
preciate this wonderful city convenience. 


For quick, cool ironing — 

Another time-saver and 
convenience. No irons 
to keep on the stove— 
the iron travels with your 
wife's hand, a small flow 
of UNION CARBIDE 
Gas keeping it steadily 
and uniformly hot. 


Hot water on tap— 

With a water tank in 
your kitchen UNION 
CARBIDE Gas gives you 
all the hot water you 
want quickly—for bath- 
ing, for shaving, for dish 
washing. 


Investigate UNION CARBIDE Gas 
before installing ANY light system 
Mail the coupon today for literature on 
this simplest and most economical system 
—space here won’t it the full story. 
More than 340,000 farmhouses have it— 
not only in homes but in barns and out- 
buildings, too. You want city conve- 
nien: cooking fuel as well as light) 

—here they are! 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
‘ 30 East 42nd Street ot 
Peoples Gas Bidg.; Chicago, Ill. hd 
Balfour Bidg., a7 Union 
- 


> Carbide 
Sen Feancisce “ Sales Company 


@“ 30East 42ndSt.,N.Y, 

se Please send me without 
nd obligation, literatureon UNION 
CARBIDE Lighting and Cooking. 



























































| ing to the department film men. 
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County Agents Go in 


for Movies 
Continued from page 12 


present system of distribution of the films 
from the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington involves needless delay and 
duplication of travel routes. 

The people for whom the pictures are 
primarily made live for the most part in 
isolated communities, where there is no elec- 
tric current with which to run the motion- 
picture machine. This difficulty is overcome 
in some places by the use of storage batteries 
and in others by portable generating outfits 
sometimes attached to the engine of the car 
in which the demonstration has arrived. 

Not all counties are so fortunate as the 








“Out of the Shadows,” one of the 


most popular films 


Arizona county, just described, in having 
portable electric plants loaned them. The 
agricultural agent for Dawson county, Mont., 
found, two years ago, that if he wanted a 
projecting machine costing $550 he would 
have to buy it without using county funds. 
An appeal to the farm bureau brought an 
increase in the membership fee, and three 
rural communities loaned $200, under the 
agreement that the money would be paid 
back out of collections taken at exhibitions. 
This plan has worked out very successfully. 
Although the average attendance at the 
forty meetings where pictures have been 
shown has been only about seventy-five, the 
average collection has been $5, so that in le&s 
than a year $200 of the cost of the machine 
has been repaid. There is no obligation on 


| any one to contribute at these meetings; and 


when the projecting machine is paid for, the 
collections will be discontinued. 

A good plan, according to men in charge 
of the film work of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is for the farm bureaus 
to finance the purchase of motion-picture 
machines for use in agricultural extension 
work. If arrangements can be made for 
routing films from county to county within a 
state, it would be an excellent thing for the 
farm bureaus, or associations of them, to buy 
desirable films. The Department of Agri- 
culture will sell prints of its films to any 
responsible person or association. Under this 
arrangement a one-reel film may be purchased 
for the cost of the material and labor going 


| into it, or approximately $37. 


‘‘A motion-picture is like a book,’’ accord- 
‘‘When it 
has once been shown to an audience, that 
audience usually does not care to see it again. 
Consequently, if a film is to fulfill its maxi- 
mum of usefulness it must be circulated 
widely; it must go from one community to 
another within the county, and from one 
county headquarters to another, so that it 
may be seen all over a state. 

“Our present system of distribution is un- 
satisfactory. With all film distribution 
handled from Washington, a picture that is 
wanted in a California county takes at least 
a week each way for the trip, with the expense 
of shipping, and it may be sent out to 
Montana as soon as it comes back to us. If 
we could divide the country into districts, 
each with its own central distributing quar- 
ters and a sufficient number of copies of our 
films on hand to supply the states in that 
district, much needless expense and lost time 
would be saved to people who use our films, 
and many more people would have an oppor- 
tunity to see the pictures. 

“We are ey advocating that the 
state agricultural colleges’ or state extension 
organizations establish film libraries to meet 
the film needs of the extension workers in 
their states, and we hope that commercial 
distributing agencies will purchase prints of 
our films for circulation among schools, 
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Guaranteed 
Batteries 
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Greatest 
offer ever 
made 


You ay poze 
from $7.50 to $20 
by purchasing 
— auto battery 

m Ward’s. We 



















for one year—we 
peerantee they 

are built of first Ap A materia! tp ag 

guarantee a ve yk nt as hot a spark, li — ht 

your lights as Rk spin your motor as 

as any battery. 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 


You can prove every statement we make by usi ing 
a De Luxe Battery in your car for 30 days. If it 
is not Dertootly entintnetery we will refund your 
ow. Never before has such an offer been made 

a guaranteed ‘first quality battery backed by a 
house like Ward’s. De Luxe Batteries are made 
for a// cars and shipped charged—read M touse. You 
can easily install our battecy and satisfy yourself 
of the bargain we offer. 

Order ct from this ad and be sure to state exact 
model and year of car. Send your _— with Tendneees 

to house parent you. Write for catalogue or quotation on 


cars not 
For Ford Liberty Starter $13.7! 














Buick 19-20-21 . . $17.95 Hupmobile 1918 to 20 $15. 25 
Chevrolet 490 13.75 Maxwel wat ° 17.95 
Shandler 1919, 20-31 18.25 Nash 1919 . 18.25 
e 1915 to1921 . 19.95 Qakland i830: 18.25 
Hudson 1915 to 1921 18.55 Studebaker & EH 18.65 







Address: Dept. A-61 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Chieage Kansas City St. Paul 


















You cons ering feat. wouw 
type s lear, such as 
used on all other cars, 


STEERING GEAR 


RP — steer safely 

— ean, she of ruts, thru 
UO H 

mud, sand, snow; prevents 


car 

SS prevents fon 

cra when you hit a bump ¥ 
other bed place. 


ee ae thoweaids in use. Not ot only makes 
k and stra 
to pleasure of driving. 








pee Se eae ee eencunie eles in On arms 
pects rar Us “Today 
for FREE illustrated literature. We sell direct, sav- 





Trucks, Buggies, 
Bicycles, Farm 
Machinery. 
Everything that has 

to fight weather. 
Red; yell bl 
a MR yt Parag 
Black, qt. can, $1.15 
One gallon, $4.00 
At your dealer’s 
Booklet showing 48 uses for 








WHY 22 not pega Spring, Summer, 

gathering © butterflies, 

tpocctal tt = Fall ea of kinds for osliee. 2 
Some © worth 1 to $7 each. Simple out- 








Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Opt. 16.0ceanPark Calif. 
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enuine 8-Power 
erman Emil Busch 


Field Glasses 





Big shipment just arrived direct from Germany. Used by 
German aviators. Very powerful lenses. Used by day or 
night. Each glass pert ae ores new and perfect 
Ideal for farmers, Complete with case 
and carrying strap. 


Cost German $Q75 eancoaal are 
Gov't. $32.50 
Sent C. O. D. if alae 


Send for our new Army and Navy Goods CUT 
PRICE catalogue. Wholesalers and Agents, write 
or our special prices. 

















Government Supply Co. 
611 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


(Se EERE Ges oo ose eRe 
Lace Belts 
Quick and Easy 












Use Alligator Steel Belt Lacing. Avoid costly delays. 
Protects belt ends. Anyone canapplyit. Permanent, 
economicaland u byfarmersandimplement man- 
ufacturers the world over. Strongest on earth. 
Sold payee Suton, Interesting belt and 
ng also sample lacing on 

ree, agg ed favorite dealer, 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


4680 Lexington Street, Chicago, III. 
In England at 135 Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 2 











“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
ted, Standing Seam, Painted or a Roof- 
ne Sidings, allboard, Paints, direct to you 

Rock- Bottom Factory Prices. _o money—get 
Souter quality and. lasting satisfaction, 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shin 


have great durability—many customers re} pa 
20 years’ service. Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 








tow PRICED GARAGES 
west prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof’ Steel Garages. Set 
any place. Send for 
Book, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 
501-551 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 





Samples & 
Roofing Book 


FORDS. run 34 Miles 


on Gallon of Gasoline 
Montesa Troms sue hal to one 
third ite = gasoline bills and a 
great increase in the power of the 
motor. Start easy in coldest weather. 
Sent on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
te gay ene. Attach yourself. Fords 
make as high as st a Other cars show 


fe gn gee aspipe, Bond os a ~ car and take advan: 
AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
3329 Madison Street Dayton, Ohio 
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cuurchesand other non-theatrical exhibitors.” 

It is believed in the Department of Agri- 
culture that motion-pictures have gone be- 
yond their first use as mere entertainment. 
They have a part in a wider, educational serv- 
ice, if intelligently selected from among well- 
planned informational subjects. The educa- 
tional film has an important place in visual 
instruction. There may two uses for 
agricultural films such as the department pre- 
pares, according to the audience which is to 
see them. One use is to inform the public 
generally and in a popular way as to the 
details of farm production or other related 
topics; the other is to present technical de- 
tails of farm practise that could not in any 
other way be made clear to the persons 
interested. 

While primarily intended to help those 
living on our farms, many topics have been 
picturized, which are of general interest. The 
demand for the department pictures is far 
greater than can be supplied, so that even 
when the borrower is willing to pay transpor- 
tation charges both ways, the desired films 
are often not available. When churches, 
schools, chambers of commerce, or other 
suitable organizations outside of extension 
work want to borrow films, they may be 
loaned under this arrangement as far as they 
can be supplied; but the department recom- 
mends that as far as possible private associa- 
tions desiring agricultural films should pur- 
chase them. 

A complete list of the 150 subjects now 
covered in Department, of Agriculture mo- 
tion-pictures, with synopses of the films and 
information on distribution and use of films, 
is given in Department Circular 114, which 

may be obtained on application to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





Failure or Success for 
Grain Growers 
Continued from page 7 


when the enthusiasts of the movement 
thought they were going to “‘control’’ the 
market. The organization should perfect 
a system of handling grain at the terminal 
markets cooperatively, and let size come only 
as a natural growth. Above all, they must 
come to realize the vital importance of the 
local elevator; they must build their second 
and third lines of defense strongly, before 
they try to advance on a wide front into new 
and hostile territory. 


Price Control a Rainbow 


The alternative to all this is that the organi- 
zation shall continue chasing the rainbows of 
price control,—of trying to beat out skilled, 
powerful, and highly organized traders by 
the mere bluff of a lot of grain signed over 
to a loosely built concern, headed by men of 
high purpose and integrity, but of no marked 
business ability or experience. And also, 
alas, by others who, without either ability or 
worthy purpose, are in for what there is in it. 

I am not anxious to be a prophet of evil, 
but it seems to me that unless the U. 8. 
Grain Growers soon establish a sound and 
practicable business policy, then the next 
year will probably see one more and probably 
the most spectacular of the blow-ups that 
have so lamentably and so needlessly strewn 
the pathway of cooperation. in America. 
Once more, people will sadly admit that 
cooperation is a failure. The failure will not 
be i in the cooperative plan, but in the unwill- 
ingness of leaders to learn the true principles 
which they are assuming to put in practise. 
Unless we settle down to the slower but sure 
methods of genuine cooperation, we can not 
say we have given the system a fair chance. 
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Get Into Business 


For Yourself 


We are looking for the right man 
in every town to start in the Tire 
business with us. 


Our direct distributing plan calls 
for a local sales representative. This 
is your opportunity to increase your 
present income or to establish your- 
self in a paying business with no 
investment other than time and 
energy. 


Many of our representatives work- 
ing in spare time make from $40. 
to $100. a month—others devoting 
all their efforts are averaging from 


$300. to $400. 


Fill out the coupon and send it in. 


CONVERSE TIRE COMPANY 
MALDEN, MASS. 





CONVERSE TIRE CO., 
MALDEN (48), MASS. 


I am interested. 
Send me your proposition. 


Nemieaiiis cess se 8 PRE en MS 


Street and No......... s aate aaa ee eee 


EO Wed DUROS 8 oi on ks bs BSE ew hee 





the cot of or Crain Unloading Oufit ~~ 
one to three men each day of | 
5 Se have been THE STAND- 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. co, 
Ashland, O 


241 Church St., 











Belting—Hose 


For all purposes. SPECIAL CASH BARGAINS. 
Save on the cost of your equipment by getting our 
prices on just what you 

We can offer also some rubber and leather belting 
which has been used but which is in fine condition. 
Atlantic Bar Belt Dressing to stop slippage. 


ATLANTIC MFG. CO., Established 1903, Wilmington, Del. 


UNNY CALIFORNIA: Two wonderful ranches within 50 
miles of Los Angeles, one 310 acres other 10 ~— », both well 
pity = and barns, water, 
eforgrain and alfalfa, dairying and live om For full 
 cosiaieeawaies Harry Miller, 220 No. Rampart Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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—That’s what you’ re doing when 
you paint thoroughly. 
~A few Aours spent this way mean 
years of longer life for your build- 
ings. It’s either a few dollars now 
for paint or many, many dollars 
Zater for repairs. Saving the surface 
today with good paint, pays and 
pays big. 

No matter how low building ma- 
terials may go in price, they’ll 
never be as cheap as good paint, 
good paint— 


Lucas Tinted Gloss Paint 


—whichis ground with greater care 
and much longer than ordinary 
paint to make it spread better, and 
which has an extra high percent- 
age of the finest linseed oil fo make 
it endure. 
It costs more per gallon than 
“cheap” paint, but costs less per 
square foot. Qne gallon covers 400 
square feet or more, two coats, de- 
pending upon the condition of the 
surface,—100% more than ordinary 
paint. And it’s good for many years 
longer. We'll be glad to prove this. 


Write Dept. 55 for color card and 
name of nearest dealer. 


Choose the best—it’s by far the 
cheapest. 


Johnlucas&Co.,inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON 
OAKLAND, CAL. ASHEVILLE, N.C. DENVER, COLO. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. SAVANNAH, GA 


Lucas 


Purposely Made eairoznnad Purpose 
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Hubam for Hay 


UBAM was tested as a hay crop last 

year at the Michigan and Ohio Experi- 
ment Stations, and the results were some- 
thing as follows: 

The yield of Hubam hay was 1.15 tons to 
the acre in the Michigan experiments, and 
this hay was 60 per cent foxtail and other 
weeds. Oats and peas under same conditions 
made the same yield; oats alone, 1.23 tons to 
the acre; oats and vetch, 1.36 tons; soybeans, 
2.29 tons; millet, 2.83; Sudan grass, 2.9 tons. 
Biennial sweet ‘clover, first year’s growth, 
made 1.42 tons to the acre. 

When Hubam and the biennial w hite 
sweet clover were seeded in spring with small 
grain a nurse crop, there was not enough of 
either for a hay crop after the small grain was 
harvested in July. When the two were 
plowed under in November, the biennial 
sweet clover had made the greatest root 
growth. Both crops suffered from drought 
in late spring and summer. At Chatam, 
where there was more rainfall, Hubam made 
a growth of two feet after the barley, with 
which it was seeded, was cut. 

hio Experiment Station tried Hubam in 
seven different ways as a hay crop in 1921. 
Hubam was seeded with oats in March; 
seeded alone, ten pounds to the acre, March 
10; seeded alone, same rate, April 25; seeded 
alone, same rate, May 23; seeded with Sudan 
grass, five pounds of each to the acre, May 
23; seeded with soybeans, three pecks of 
soybeans*and five pounds of Hubam to the 
acre, May 23. 

Hubam seeded with oats April 25, made a 
good growth. Part of the field was cut for 
hay July 2, at which time Hubam was tall 
as the oats. This mixture made 4680 pounds 
of hay (mostly oats) to the acre, and was of 
good quality. Part of the field was left till 
oats ripened, and when cut there was so 
much green Hubam present that the oats 
molded. There was a good second growth of 
Hubam, but it was too coarse for good hay. 

Hubam broadcasted alone, March 10, made 
a thin stand and was not cut for hay. Hubam 
broadcasted alone, April 25, made a good 
stand. Part was cut for hay July 2, when 
plants were starting to bloom. The hay was 
only fair, and 10 per cent foxtail. A second 
cutting was made October 31. The other 
part of the field was cut for seed. Hubam 
broadcasted on prepared seedbed, May 23, 
was crowded out by weeds. Hubam seeded 
with Sudan grass and with soybeans was 
crowded out. 

From these tests, the Ohio Station advises: 

“In good soil the Hubam clover will make 
yields of one or two tons of hay per acre 
following a grain crop. It will not outyield 
the biennial greatly, if at all, and the bien- 
nial hay is of immensely better quality. 

“Two cuttings of hay may be secured if 
the Hubam is sown alone on a prepared seed- 
bed early in April. Much trouble with 
weeds may be expected if the ground is not 
fairly free trom weed seeds. The first crop 
of hay should be cut early in July, leaving a 
stubble four to six inches long. The second 
cutting can be made some time in September 
depending upon the season.”’ 





Corn-Borer Enters the 
Corn Belt 


Continued from page 3 


likely to become infested, somewhat later 
planting usually results in relatively less 
injury. Early-planted corn should be closely 
watched‘and promptly fed to stock, before the 
stalks begin to dry, if they show infestation. 

8. In infested areas, plantings of coarse- 
stemmed vegetables to be sold in green con- 
dition should be at least fifty feet from early 
corn. 


Not the Same as Corn-Ear Worm 


This European corn-borer is not the same as 
corn-ear worm, with which most people are 
familiar. The adult corn-ear worm lays eggs 
on the silks and the worms that are hatched 
feed on the ear of corn. The European corn- 
borer rarely attacks the ears, but bores in 
the stalks. If infestation is bad, the ears 
may be attacked. Sometimes this pest leaves 
the corn-stalks and moves to green weeds in 
the field. This is an argument for clean 
cultivation; keep down the weeds. 

Breaking over of tassels is a sign of the 
presence of the European corn-borer. This 
pest bores in all parts of the stalk except the 
fibrous roots. Bleeding holes in the stalks, 
and wet sawdust-like borings, indicate that 
ms a is at hand and at work. Look out 
or 
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The-handy-man-around - the -home 
would be lost without his Bernards. 
Pliers that grip like a vise and cut 
like a knife through butter. Good 
hardware dealers sell ’em. Made in 
seven sizes, 


Send for illustrated Plier Booklet - 


>, BERNARD ¢ < 
PLIERS | 
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Geneeaer root and Costs lessthan wood. 40 
p Rg Attetect For iowne, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 
Kokomo Fence Mfg. Co. Dept.409 Kokomo, Ind. 


IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance . talog op request 
—Estimates cheerfully given. oe Fs Ail filled promptly. 
The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co. inc. 
3361 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 






























































CIVIL SERVICE $5 


CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA,PA. 
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Finger Board 


“Hiram, what makes you say ‘By 
gosh!’ so much and go around with a 
straw in your mouth?” ° 

“I’m gettin’ ready for them summer 
boarders that’s comin’ next week. If 
some of us don’t talk an’ act that way, 
they'll think we ain’t country folks and 
won't stay.” 


**CVANDY Soils—Their Management Un- 

der Irrigation,” is a new bulletin 
issued by Oregon Experiment Station, 
Corvallis, Ore. Free to residents of Ore- 
gon. Write above address. 


Who has a good recipe for making dog 
bread ? M.H. 


Catch ’em young, 
Treat ’em rough. 
Down the weeds, 
That’s the stuff! 


I have an ear of corn, seventy years old, 
that my father picked on Washington’s 
estate, Mount Vernon, mm 1851. It is a 
large, perfect ear of White Dent corn. 

Charles L. Gold. 


One of your subscribers complains of 
paw-paw bushes. Next to banana, I 
think paw-paws are the best fruit that 
grows. I intend to plant some on my 
place. We have not-seen any since we left 
the Mississippi valley. AV. P: 


“But when our strawberry bed grew old, 
And died for lack of tending, 
*Tis wonderful how they dropped off, 
Who used to come a-friending.” 


You may not believe it, but John B. 
Sheppard, U. S. Bureau of Markets, says 
it is true, that New York ranked fourth in 
total value of all crops grown in 1921. The 
main reason for this is, prices held up 
pretty well in New York ; better than in 
other states. 


Fruit grown in warm sections, if care- 
fully picked and handled, will keep just as 
well in storage as fruit grown in cooler 
sections. One of the leading apple states 
in the Northwest was confronted with this 
problem, so put it up to the experiment 
station. Tests were made, and results 
were as stated. 


Death to thistles! A patch of thistles 
was sprayed with sodium arsenite in Pend 
Oreille county, Wash., and in a week the 
thistles had said good-by to their neigh- 
bors. Rate of mixing sodium arsenite was 
one pound to four gallons of water. The 
ground was soaked one inch deep. This 
material is poisonous, and will kill other 
things than thistles. 


Sowing sweet clover: If you sow it 
with your grain, it will grow too fast and 
will hurt your crops, and will bother in 
cutting and threshing. Just wait until 
your grain is about four inches high, then 
sow and drag in. You will help your grain 
and get a good catch of clover and it will 
not get too big before harvest. Try this 
on that Experimental Farm. 

Michigan. L. Collver. 
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“Well, these things may be bones, 
but the one I ate certainly had mighty 
little flavor’ 
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This is a time to watch quality wisn youbuy [Look for These Features 


work shirts. You can’t judge by the price alone 


—look carefully into the fabrics used, the meas- Double-stitched seams. 


urements, the stitching and finish. Do this and pomefes wpe 5 no ten 


‘Big Yank” willconvince youit’s today’s biggest 


Roomy, curved armholes. 


work shirt value. For the ‘‘thorobred”’ in black : 
sateen shirts, ask your dealer for “‘Black Beauty.” vd le — 
Form-fitting, sloped should 
RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY Wide wel-fein collar. i 
212 WEST MONROE STREET einforced, jeeves. 
Reinforced front - 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS women ty 20 = emai 
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Buy at Wholesale ! 925,700 "2000 


This spring Gordon-Van Tine’s néw whole- 

sale prices will save you 30% to50%. Highest 

quality lumber, doors, windows and building 

material, direct-from-mill— no “in-between 

profits. Don’t judge by local prices—our cus- 

tomers say we save them to $2,000. Get t 

prices from headquarters. Money-back guar- Books 

antee. Learn about Ready-Cut—you and hand ° 

man can build and make big savings. WRITE! 200 Plans 
5,000 Building Material Bargains Photos fost ' 

lowest Freight. paid, wholessie prices’ on lumber, oocyte 

see oy nt, roofing, yey oes ete. by hg as 

Sree: | ahaa, Gm 


Gordon-VanTine 


ESTABLISHES 1608 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Davenport, Ia. Wi Hattiesburg, Miss- 
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(Address Desk R2, at mil) nearest you) 








Write or Use Coupon! | 
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Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
(Address Desk R2 
at mill nearest you) 
Send me Free Books. 


I expect to build (or re- 
pair) as follows: 
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Greatest Stuff f in the World| PATENT. 


Roof Pate’ and 
Contig Cee Patching . Send for our free book of Patent Information. 
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A Friend 


, 
wont 
start home on 


ture for good in five 


You'll do it, 


pass. 


etc. No gasoline. 


is all you need. 


stick—you’re 


along cqmes a helpful friend and 
shows you how to vulcanize that punc- 


Costs Only 


Slightly higher west of Denver and in Canada 


Vulcanizes boots, rubbers, gloves, coats, 


Unit contains its own fuel. 


C. A. SHALER CO. 
3102 Fourth St., Waupun, Wis., U.S.A. 





in Need! 


Last tube punctured — patches 


ready to 


Then 


the rim. 





He'll tell 


minutes. 


you that he wouldn’t take ten dollars for 
the feeling of security his Shaler Vulcan- 
izer gives him and advise you to get one 
at the next garage or accessory store you 


and next time the 


emergency comes you'll thank your lucky 
star that you were prepared. 


1.50 


Each Patch-&-Heat 
A match 
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STROUT'S NEW CATALOG! Earmtss, $300 


it 30 states. 
F . STROUT FARM 
New York City. 
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Sex of Animals—Can We 
Control It? 


Continued from page 22 


the presént time. The farmer arid breeder, 
however should not concern themselves with 
such tommyrot as the idea that ‘season of 
breeding’ or ‘diet’ will produce only the de- 
sired sex. Better to save their energies and 
worries, and wait to see if science can suc- 
cessfully accomplish sex control. Certain it 
is that practical schemes never have, and 
never can do so.”’ 

It is interesting to notice the ratio between 
male calves and female calves, taking the 
country as a whole. This ratio varies from 
year to year. For example, statistics show 
that in 1864 and 1865, the bull calves were 
2.5 for one heifer; 1868 and 1869, there were 
two heifers for one bull; in 1871 and 1872, 
there were two bulls for one heifer. This 
same fluctuation has been found on the 
ranges in the Southwest, although the ratio 
evens up about one to one over a period of 
years. . 

When all is said and done, this question of 
sex control is really an affair between scien- 
tists and breeders. Some breeders say sex 
can be controlled in animals, while scientists 
are trying to find out; not being able to 
prove that it can be done, they say it can not. 
But they are working diligently on this im- 
portant matter. Predetermination is being 
attempted with mammals for the first time 
at the Carnegie Institute station on Long 
Island. A carefully chosen family, of mice 
has been segregated for the experiment. If 
successful with mice, they plan to apply the 
results to other animals. 

In the long run, there would probably be 
just as much harm as good resulting from 
the control of sex in animals. First, there 
would be overproduction of one sex, followed 
by overproduction of the other. On the 
whole, it is better to have the animals of 
both sexes about equal in number. This 
means more males than are absolutely neces- 
sary for breeding purposes, but none too 
many to choose from in order to get good 
sires. Any gain from sex control would be 
temporary, if the practise were oe r 





New Holstein Record 


Another Holstein record was made recently 
by a Canadian cow, De Kol Plus Segis Dixie. 
She gave 32,632 pounds of milk, containing 
1,439 pounds of butter in a year. She ought 
to do better than that, with such a name. 
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Two ways of feeding a calf 








$2 


Re-powers 


Your Ford 


A new lease on life for tired Fords! More 
power to buck Spring’s muddy roads. 
Snappier pick-up. That’s what a Milwau- 
kee Timer will give.. Just put one on and 
see how your car responds! 


Cost? No more than a tankfu! of gasoline! 
Hard job? 15 minutes with pliers does 
the trick. In fact, the Spring overhaul of 
thousands of Fords means only cleaned 
spark plugs and a new 


MILWAUKEE 
TIMER 4-FORDS 


No other replacement makes a Ford car, 
truck or Fordson tractor so much more 
efficient. The Milwaukee’s hotter spark 
puts more drive into each explosion. 


The Milwaukee Timer's smooth-running 
design, highest quality materials and work- 
manship, and faultless performance have 
made it the standard replacement timer of 
the world. Over a million users. 


Each Milwaukee Timer is rigidly tested, mechan- 
ically and electrically, before packing. It fits 
ectly, runs freely and quietly—and its dura- 
ility is famous. Ask an rage mechanic 
about _the Milwaukee Jimer. 


Sold by garages, auto supply and 
hardware stores everywhere — $2.00 


Milwaukee Motor Products, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





The Short-Circuit-Proof Timer! 
method (ge 
sealed and anc 


By a special 
tent applied for) contact points are 


in their machine-cut grooves. 








WANTED! 


To introduce one of the best 
automobile tires in the world. 


Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 


Expansion Process thatelim- 
inates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise 
| —Rim-Cut and enables us to 
| sell our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and in- 
" troduce these wonderful 
tires at our astonishingly 
low prices to all motorcar owners. ~ 
Write for booklet fully describing thisnew 
process and explaining our amazing in- 
troductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-UnitedTire Co. 
Dept. 110, Chicago, San Francisco, Pottstown, Pa, - 
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1 National Service 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, 

assisted by a large corps of re- 

search investigators and practical 

workers and advisers, are at the 

command of each and every one 

of Our Folks. Practical questions 

referring to any branch or phase 

of farm work, farm life, farm 

home, farm activities or general 

farm conditions (including legal, 

veterinary and medical matters) 

are answered in The Farm Jour-- 
nal, if of interest to the general 

reader. Others are answered in f 
'| personal letters, provided the in- 
R quiry is accompanied by a two- i 
cent stamp. 
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Questions of General 


Interest 
Answered by Experts 





How To Connect an Ammeter 


‘TOW shall I connect an ammeter, to 
tell when battery is charged? Does it 
matter-whether it is attached to positive 
or negative wire? 
South Dakota. W. M. 


The ammeter is placed so that all the 
current passes through it, as indicated in 
the sketch. Do not place the ammeter 
across the circuit as the volt meter is shown. 
It doesn’t make any difference whether the 
ammeter is on the positive or negative lead, 
just so it is not placed across the two lines. 








AMMETER 
Ate 4) 
CONNECTED 
RESISTANCE 
TO BATTERY VOLT METER e 
B tt — wee 


Ashland Wheat a Good Yielder 


Can you tell me anything about Ashland 

wheat? One of my neighbors says he has 

heard it is a heavy yielder. How about it? 
Kentucky. ’ es 


Ashland wheat is a new variety of wheat 
developed by Kentucky Experiment Station 
on the station farm near Ashland, the home 
of Henry Clay. Ashland is a selection from 
Jersey Fultz, a strain of Fultz which has been 
grown on the station farm for years. As to 
yield, Ashland has an average record of 
32.5 bushels an acre, for seven years. This is 
more than-two bushels above the yield of 
Jersey Fultz, and three bushels above the 
yield of Fulcaster. Wherever Fultz is popu- 
lar, this new variety should do well. Write 
Kéntucky Experiment Station, Lexington, 
Ky., if you want to try Ashland wheat. 


Clover Needs No Commercial 
Nitrogen 
Would it be all right to put nitrate of soda 
on clover? I have never been able to get 
a good stand of clover. 
Massachusetts. G. R. 
We do rot advise you to put nitrate of 


soda on clover. This fertilizer contains 
nitrogen only. Clover can get all the nitrogen 























**If I could only 
find a word to 
rhyme with boat!” 
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Mr. Citizen 


Do you realize the close personal interest you have 
in electric light and power ? 


While the number and location of customers may 
not at present justify the expense of constructing and 
maintaining a line to give service, adequate financial 
support and fair regulation tend towards gradual 
extension of existing lines. 


Growth depends upon the financial stability and 
physical efficiency of the local electric light and power 
company. 


Physical efficiency is possible only when financial 
stability is present. In turn, therefore, the soundness 
of these financial and physical qualities depends upon 
you, and other citizens like you, for the support nec- 
essary to enable the company to meet the enormous 
growing demands for more service. 


So great is this self-interest, and so rapidly is it 
becoming generally realized, that already more than 
1,600,000 people have invested in electric light and 
power company securities. Wherever there are large 
numbers of these “customer owners” the ideal form 
of “public ownership” exists. 


Such investors not only show faith in their own 
community by financially supporting the electric light 
and power company which serves it, but they keep 
their money within the community, helping build it, 
and make more prosperous conditions for all. In addi- 
tion, this tangible evidence of faith tends to attract 
outside capital for the industrial and commercial up- 
building of the community generally. 


_ A greater and better community can mean only 
greater and better opportunities for citizens. Therein is 
found your self-interest. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 


LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
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your premises—the dippin 
tank where the soar 
mands. For your hogs, a wal- 
low is the most convenient, and 

_ effective. To every 70to 

00 gallons of water add ohe 
= of Dr. — Dip and Dis- 
our premises 
—the ac dog the atebles, the 
pig pen, the poultry house, the 
sink, drains, closets, conspocs 
—everything, everywhere, 
be pure and | healthful. 

You can dip, or you can spra 
or sprinkle, or appl with 4 
sponge or brush, Dr. Hess Di 

isinfectant to the animal 
y. There’s scarcely an ani- 
malp parasite, skin disease, orin- 
fection that Dr. Hess D. and D. 
will not remedy, Guaranteed. 





very 
* dy delighted 
with it. Odd, 

and interesting. 
of pleasure as wellas very use- 
It is a double Microscope for examining the 
wonders of nature. It is also an Opera Glass, a 
Lens, a ay range for era 
lor examin- 


















Catch Fish, | leréawreie SRE 





vanized 

EEL WIRE P. Cateh- 

es them like a a fe. -trap catches + -¥ All sizes. Parcel t 
or express. Write for price list of fishermen’s specialties 


bait ever 7 at. Agents oN 


WALTON SUPPLY CO., K-37, St. Louis, Mo. 
HORSE OWNERS USE 





Su 

Impossible to produce scar or jiem- 
“4 Send for circulars. $1.50 at 

ruggists or parcel post prepaid. 


THE LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS —— Cleveland, Ohio 


Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


Scop. Olngment Tehemma Be- - 
































Newton’s for Heaves, Co’ 
Distem! Tr. = 
=. Worm bn tk ller. 


hree large cans 
for Heaves. @sc ands. 
can, at dealers or by 
Remedy Co., Toledo, 0. 
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it needs from the air and it would, therefore, 
be a waste of money to use the nitrate on the 
crop. The poor stand is probably due to 
acid soil or lack of inoculation. Acid soil can 
be corrected by using limestone, as advised 
in The Farm Journal at various times. If 
the use of lime doesn’t help matters, inoculate 
the seed with a culture of bacteria at seeding 
time. You can get a small amount of the 
culture from the Départment of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. You can buy the cul- 
ture, too. 


How To Kill Quack-Grass 


Please advise how to kill quack-grass. 
North Dakota. R. W. Ross. 
The way to kill quack-grass is to let it 

grow until it begins to blossom, then cut it 
for hay. As soon thereafter as possible, skim 
the sod loose from the underlying soil in as 
thin a layer as possible. In small patches 
this may be done with a hoe; in larger patches 
with a plow, provided the plowshare is broad 
enough to cut the entire slice loose from the 
soil, and of course sharp enough. In plowing, 
plow just as shallow as possible—certainly 
not over three inches deep. After this, stir 
the sod with a harrow about once every ten 
days until cold weather. If the season is a 
very wet one, you may have to sfir it oftener 
in order to keep the roots from getting 
attached to the underlying soil again. If 
the season is dry they will die without so 
much stirring. We have known large fields 
of quack-grass to be completely exterminated 
by this method. 





Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. A. 
Horse with Brittle Hoofs 


I have a horse which has hard and brittle 
hoofs. I can’t-keep shoes on his feet. 
Please give me advice. C. L. 

Mix together two parts of oil of tar and 
one part of oil of balsam of fir and apply to 
the juncture of the hair and hoof every other 
nignt. In about six weeks the hoofs should 
then hold nails, and after that the mixture 
need only be applied twice a week until no 
longer found necessary. If possible, keep the 
horse off dry board floors. 


S. Alexander 


Possibly a Fractured Bone 


I have a young cow which was thrown into 
a concrete trough, so that her left hind 
leg was doubled up under her. There was 
no swelling for three weeks or more, but 
now it is so swollen in the hock that she is 
hardly able to walk. Could you tell me 
what to do for it? Gt. 

The leg should be carefully examined, as a 
bone may have been fractured. If such an 
accident occurred, it may now be too late to 
remedy the condition by application of splints 
or a cast. If no such injury can be found, 
we advise you to poultice the swollen joint 
with antiphlogistin;applied hot, covered with 
absorbent cotton and oil-silk and kept in 
place by bandaging. Renew the poultice 
wheh the clay tends to harden. It is possible 
that pus may break out of the swelling, in 
which case there will be little likelihood of 
recovery. 


Who Has a Right To Vaccinate Hogs? 


I would like to know where I could pur- 
chase anti-hog cholera serum; would also 
like to get instructions how to use it and 
how to tell when hogs have the hog 
cholera or mixed disease. I want to 
vactinate 200 hogs that we own, as the 
veterinarians of this state seem to have a 
monopoly or union and charge outrageous 
rices for doing the work. Would also 
ike to know whether there is a law in this 
state that prohibits any one else from 
vaccinating hogs, except veterinarians, or 
whether a person is allowed to vaccinate 
his own hogs. Cholera is spreading fast 
here. i, a. 
This is a matter that should at once be 
taken up with your State Veterinarian, as it 
is wrong for any one other than a legall 
qualified veterinarian to v accinate hogs with 
virus which causes a mild attack of the 
disease when administered in connection 
with serum. Serum alone only confers im- 
munity for a short time. For permanent 
immunity, it is necessary to inject both 











Wipe Out Every 
Rat and Mouse 


Amazing New Discovery Quickly Kills 
Them All. Not a Poison. 


Rats, Mice, Gophers—in fact all Rodents 
can now be wiped out easily and quickly. Imperial 
Virus will do it. This new discovery, is a fluid, 
true Virus. Entirely harmless to humans, poultry, 
stock, pets, etc. 








Infects Rodents only. Greedily eaten on bait. 
Sets up burning fever. The pests communicate it to 
others, and all die outside, hunting air and water. 
Imperial Virus is - i. in sealed bottles, thus in- 
suring full strengt potency. Only safe, sani- 
tary method to ov cousenk these pests. Protect your 
Poultry, especially Baby Chicks and Egg Hatches. 


YOU CAN GET YOURS FREE 


Here’s how! Send $1.00 today (currency, M. O. 
Check, ete.) and we will ship you by return mail, 
postpaid, two regular, full sized (double strength) 
$1.00 bottles of Imperial Virus. Use one to rid 
your place of these pests, and sell the other to a 
neighbor, thus getting yours free. Special induce- 
ments to represent us. 

If more convenient, send no money, just your 
name and address. Pay postman $1.00 and few 
cents postage when two bottles arrive. Guar- 
anteed to do the work to your entire satisfaction 
within 30 days, or your $1.00 will be cheerfully 
refunded. Address the 


IMPERIAL LABORATORIES 
Dept. 778, Kansas City, Mo. 


FLEMING’S 


Old Reliable Stock 


REMEDIES 


Sold under positive guarantee aa 
Your Money Back 5 
If They Fail 


BoneSpavin 2232" 


vin and Ringbone Paste. $2a bottle postpaid, 


He av OS Pows coamee’e od tor Haver. 


te —_ wn, e- 
horses. $1.00 package pestpeld, 
losses amo: pepeentes by 
0 Cc ee 4 ye Mixture - 
lly used for years. $1.00 
bottle postpaid. 1 Kee it ready in case of ioe 
Fleming's At Pocket peertnany 
viser — FREE 
192 pgs., @mmustione~tale how to treat bone 
diseases, Heaves, Colicand nearly 200 other 
horse and cattle troubles. Write for copy. 


BROS., Chemists 






























guaranteed to give 








Sold on satisfaction or 
Its Merits money refunded. 
SEND TODAY 
AGENTS & 


WANTED G&” writetordeser! 
MINERAL REMEDY 0. 500 Fourth vee Pittsburgh. Pa, 











Reduces Bursal ere aener 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Soreness 
from Bruises or Strains ; stops 
Spavin Lameness, allays pain. Does 
not blister, remove the hair, or lay 
up the horse. $2.50 a bottle at 


druggists or delivered. Book 1 R free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 






















virus and serum. Virus, however, should 
only be used on a farm where the disease is 
already present. In some states, it is illegal 
for any one other than a legally qualified 
veterinarian to inject virus. - That is a good 
provision of the law and should be adopted 
: everywhere. We do not know of any repu- 
- @ table firm that would sell virus to a layman, 

- 3 nor can we advise you to attempt the per- 
sonal vaccination of your own or other 
-people’s hogs, as such work can only be in- 

telligently, safely and properly done by a 
d, 2 trained expert. If the State Veterinarian 
thinks that under your particular circum- 
stances it would be wise for you to vaccinate 
with serum alone, he will instruct you how to 
obtain a supply. We can not give such 
| information. 









Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 


5 q Land Contract; Duty To Pay Taxes 


Upon the sale of land by A to B on terms 
of ten per cent cash and the remainder 
in monthly installments, nothing being 
said about taxes, is it the duty of the seller 


., F or the buyer to pay the taxes? 
O . 3 Illinois. A. H. 
s. : 3 In contemplation of law, the purchaser 


: a becomes the owner of the property from the 
. date of the execution of the contract, and he 
therefore becomes liable, as between himself 


e- 

and the seller, for the payment of all taxes 
ur Fz. thereafter levied on the property. The cus- 
Ww . 4 tom is, however, for the property to continue 
3 : to be assessed in the name of the seller until 
ly : a deed is delivered and recorded, after which 
; § it should be transferred on the assessor's 
books to the purchaser. 
, . -'s 
>. Telephone Company’s Liability for 


Poles on Private Property 


Where a telephone company has had its 
poles on my land for over twenty years 
without permission or condemnation, can 
I now compel the company to remove the 
poles or pay me for the use of the land? 
Ohio. Subscriber. 


Under the circumstances stated, it. would 
seem that the company has acquiréd the 
right to have its poles remain as at present, 
without the payment of any compensation. 
Such a right is said to be acquired by pre- 
scription, and arises after the lapse of twenty 
years in Ohio. In other states, the time re- 
quired varies from ten to twenty-one years. 


Rights of Stockholder in Creamery 


Some years ago, my husband bought a 
share in a cooperative creamery. For a 
while it paid dividends of $5 a year, then 
it stopped paying dividends. Now my 
husband is dead, and I — like to get 
the money back. Can I do so? 

Towa. Subscriber. 


No. Your husband, by becoming a stock- 
holder in the corporation, became a part 
owner of the property of the corporation, 
with the right to share in the profits of the 
corporation, and also subject to have his 

interest diminished or entirely wiped out by 
losses of the corporation. Upon he dissolu- 
tion of the corporation, your husband’s 
executor or administrator is entitled to share 
in the distribution of the assets of the cor- 
= poration, if any, in proportion to the amount 
: of stock owned by your husband at his 
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“Lucky thing I had that 
bottle of Sloan’s handy in the 
car. Strip off your coat, roll up 
your sleeve and a little slap 
of Sloan’s will take that kink 
out in a jiffy.” 

Rheumatic twinges come 
quickly when they do come, 
and unexpectedly as well. But 
that doesn’t make them any 
easier to bear, because every 
sufferer knows that the little 
twinge will soon grow into an 
unbearable ache. Therefore, if 
you are subject to rheumatism, 
always keep Sloan’s handy. It 
penetrates without rubbing 
and the quick, comforting 
warmth is invariably a great 
relief. 


You will also find that all ex- 
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ternal pains and aches will be 
wonderfully relieved by Sloan’s 
freely used on the sore spot. 
Neuralgia, sciatica, lame back, 
sprains and strains, over- 
worked and sore muscles, 
Sloan’s is good for them, as well 
as for rheumatism. 


For forty years Sloan’s Lini- 
ment has had steadily increas- 
ing sales and this acceptance 
on the part of the public more 
than anything else, proves its 
reliability as a pain soother. 

Sold by dealers you know and 
can trust, 35c., 70c., $1.40. 
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WANTED 


Railway Mail Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year. 


MEN—BOYS OVER 16 
SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY 
Steady Work No Layoffs 


Vacations 


a 


Common education sufficient 
Send 


coupon today—SURE 


at 








//_ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. 0-240, Rochester, N.Y. 
* Sirs: Send me, without charge, (1 gennte Rellway } Mail 


showing 


Clerk Sapeuination on gogstigns 8; 
ions; 


2) =e 
laces in al 
) list of =a pa BA Res now obtainable. 
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PATENTS 


PROMPTNESS > mis 
ASSURED 
Send drawing or model for examination 
and report as to patentability. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
624 F Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ales Agents 


aarepaliy® o< b tmmes Fy oy a 
pre eh mle gg eden bw hee Pleasant train 
or rg ree 150 Bar 8t., Canton,Obie 
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Fed NEXT 


Imore year” vab: 








Corns 


Lift Off with the Fingers 




















Doesn’t hurt a bit! Drop ‘a little 
“Freezone’’ on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of ‘Freezone”’ for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn or corn between 
toes, and callouses without pain, soreness. 





Stop Using a Truss 





are different from the truss, _ 
being medicine eqgtestens S 
made self-adhesive pur- 
posely to hold the distended 
muscles securely in place. 


No straps, buckles or spring . 
af a Genet slip, - 
can e or press agains: 
the pubic bone. Thousands 
Geomecives at kease withost 

emselves a me withou 
Reduced Fac-Simile hindrance from work—most 

Gold Medal. obstinate cases conquered. rand Prix, 
Soft as velvet—easy to apply—inexpensive. Awarded 
Gold Medal and Grand Prix. 
natural, so afterwards no further use for trusses. We 
prove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely 

Write name on Coupon and send TODAY. 


Plapao Co., 1515 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Return mail will bring Free Trial Piapao 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. Nosalves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Ca ie and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 234K State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


: - TRADEMARKS. Thirty-fi . 
PATENTS.1<-! Send model or sketch 1 ays 
to patentability. Free “Inventors Guide.” Highest refer- 


ences and personal attention assure best . 
Franklin H. Hough, 518 Washington Loan & Trust Bldg. Washington, D.C. 
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death. But if the corporation -owns no 
assets in excess of its liabilities, there is, of 
course, nothing to distribute. 


Right To Will All Property to Wife 


Can a man who has three minor children 
will all his property to his wife? 
Nebraska. Old Subscriber. 


Yes. In every state in the Union, a man 
may will all his property to his wife, regard- 
less of the number or age of his children, 
except that in a few states, property acquired 
from the first wife may not be willed to a 
second wife to the exclusion of children of 
the first wife. 


Adoption of Children 


We raised three children not our own, but 
néver adopted them. All but one are now 
twenty-one years old. Could we yet 
adopt them as our own? What would be 
the necessary proceedings? Could it be 
done without chetaden names? 
Pennsylvania. Subscriber. 


By proper petition filed in court by husband 
and wife and the consent of the children ex- 
pressed in due form, all three children may 
be adopted, regardless of age. In the case of 
the minor child, the consent of his or her 
natural parents is also necessary, if they are 
living. It is customary for the adopted 
children to take the family name of the 
adopting parents, but this is not absolutely 
necessary. The court may make an order 
allowing the children to keep their present 
family name; or even in the absence of a 
court order, they may take any family name 
they please. 





Health Questions 


‘Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 


Mrs. H. G. K., Mich.: Barbers’ itch is 
contagious, but a spot which appears and 
disappears, at times becoming swollen, is not 
barbers’ itch. Apply Lassar’s Paste; this is 
not a proprietary medicine, but bears the 
name of a well-known physician. If. relief 
does not follow, consult a specialist in skin 
diseases. 


A.R.P., Ill.: As you say you have catarrh, 
hay fever, chronic bronchitis and general 
debility, I can not do otherwise than suggest 
that you undergo a thorough medical ex- 
amination. There must be some basic 
condition at the root of your various troubles 
and it can not be found without the most 
painstaking examination. 


T. K. W., Calif.: Unpleasant dreams, 
‘“‘nightmare”’ and other peculiar phases of the 
subconscious mind are hard to diagnose or 
eure. Any error in diet, or anything in your 
occupation involving overwork or worry, 
might cause it. Take, on retiring, 20 grains 
of sodium bromide, dissolved in one-half 
glassful of water and see if this gives relief. 


Miss J. A. L., Pa.: Severe pain in® the 
joints, which appear to be out of place, may 
or may not be due to rheumatism. There 
are several kinds of arthritis. Try using a 
good ointment containing five per cent 
iodine, two or three times a week, rubbing 
it in well and take internally a good fresh 
preparation of sirup of hydriodic acid, one 
per cent, in one teaspoonful doses after 
meals. 


Y. T., Fla.: A growth on the side of the 
neck not showing except when the head is 
turned, may be due to enlarged glands, 
tumor of the muscle or something else. The 
treatment you describe was probably not the 
right .kind to produce the removal of the 
growth. It will be necessary for some 
nearby physician to ascertain the cause and 
treatment of such a growth, which by all 
means should be kept under observation. 


J..E., Wis.:| There is nothing that will 
entirely remove the effects of a paralytic 
stroke. Massage, electricity, etc., help to 
some extent. After a few weeks or months, 
strychnine sulphate in one-sixtieth grain 
doses taken three or four times a day is often 
of benefit. For dandruff and falling hair 
there are numerous preparations on the 
market, most of which help a little. These 
troubles are very hard to control at best. 
For neuralgia of the head, the cause should 
be ascertained before any satisfactory treat- 
ment can be recommended. 





Ask for 
Proof 

that you 
can Hear! 


For fifteen years we have been urging 
every deaf person to try the Acous- 
ticon for ten days, absolutely free of 
cost or obligation—this because we are 
confident that our constant and expert 
effort has succeeded in keeping it more 
efficient than any other device. We 
again urge you to accept the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit — No Expense 


If you learn of another hearing device which 
claims equal efficiency, ask for the same free 
trial which we offer and compare the two in 
our own home. We will be very happy to 
ve you choose the one which suits you 
best and return the other. Let no one cons 
vince you but yourself. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1364 Candler Bidg., 220 W. 42 St., N. Y. City 
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Regulation 


$20 Blue Steel 
AUTOMATIC 


Powerful and 
accurate blue 
steel automatic 
with safety 
attachments; 

ocket size. 

hoots 7 times. 
While they last 
at this low price. 
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$18.00 22 Cal. BROWNIE 


4 shot semi-Automatic ..... $5.85 


POWER | FIELD GLASSES $ 1 6.50 


aPC itish, Power Marine $10.00 
Penn Mail Order House 
1308 N. Watts St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BLANK CARTRIDGE PISTOL 











A LUXURIOUS SEDAN 
The Wonderful ALL- 
YEAR CAR — Electric 
STARTER and LIGHTS 
—Drive Your Own Car 
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E oyster likes peace. If you don’t 
tease or annoy him, but let him go on in 
his own unruffled way, he will live for 


about ten years. But who wants to be an 
oyster? J 


Burnt almonds and sugared almonds are 
among the most ancient of sweetmeats. 


Do you know what country has the largest, 
unexplored area? Africa? You’re wrong, 
it’s South America. 


An oak tree of average size, with 700,000 
leaves, lifts from the earth into the air about 
123 tons of water during the five months it 
is in leaf. 


Madame Tallien, a celebrated French 
beauty, used strawberries and raspberries in 
her bath, and was then massaged with a 
sponge soaked in milk and perfume. 


How’s this for a farm name, “Howling 
Hound Farm?” It is thename of a place along 
the Jefferson Highway. It was sent in by 
our good friend, Mrs. Elliot Bean, of Minne- 
sota. 


The people of Amsterdam, Holland, have 
been taught, by means of an official movie 
film, how to behave in public—on which 
side of the pavement to walk, how to hold a 
cane, an umbrella, etc. 


Jack: ‘‘What’s Billy Poteet tinkering at 
down there by his barn?’’ Jim: ‘Yesterday 
one of them pesky airship fellers flew over 
and let a wrench fall on Bill’s head, so this 
mornin’ he started in to make him a tin 
umbreller.”’ 


The X-ray is still one of the world’s won- 
ders. To prove its wonderful pene- 
trating powers, a French scientist 
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pictures, so that all may enjoy them 














In Abyssinia they do things differently. 
By the way, do you know where Abyssinia is? 

The picture above shows some fair Abys- 
sinian maids grinding corn. These girls put 
on some extra clothing for the photograph. 
The styles change very little in that climate, 
and an extra bracelet causes quite a sensation. 
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A young man from the city was hired by 
a farmer to do farm work. I was hired by 
the same man. When milking time came, 
the city fellow was given a bucket and stool 
and sent to milk a very gentle cow. Twenty 
minutes later the farmer went to him and 
asked him how he was getting along. ‘All 
right,” he replied, ‘‘as soon as the milk comes 
down.”” He had simply been holding the 
teats in his hands for twenty minutes. 

Maryland. J.W. H. 


We have a man here who is dependable. 
If you ask him to haul your coal and he says 
he will, he is sure-to do it, even if the mud 
is hub deep. If he comes to do a day’s work, 
you do not have to watch him. He does it as 
well as you could do it yourself. He is al- 
ways in the right place at the right time 
and stays on the job until it is finished. He 
never asks four times what a day’s work is 
worth. We call him “Billie, the Faithful.’’ 

Ohio. L. K. 


A farmer boy in Western New York has 
what he calls his “‘stonearium.”’ It is only a 
corner in the loft of the wagon house. To 
this he brings all the odd stones he finds on 
the farm. Some of them are very beautiful 
and attractive. Lately, too, he has been 
adding other rare things, such as monstrous 
hornets’ nests and sticks which grow crooked. 
One such stick he now has is shaped like a 
big letter Z, only the ends are turned up 
more sharply than they are in the spelling- 
book. Every farmer boy and girl might have 
such a corner. 


Ice-cream is a favorite American dessert, 
and it’s not a real party unless that delicious 
dish ison the menu. According to 8. T. Niv- 
ling, of Rochester, N. Y., the first “ice-cream’’ 
was made in Italy, by an Italian liv- 
ing near the foot of the Alps Moun- 





produced photographs of human 
bones, which were taken across a 
courtyard 250 feet wide and through 
a thick wall. 


Storks are more or less respected 
everywhere; but in the Netherlands 
they are especially desired, and the 
house selected by the stork for a 
nesting place is considered fortunate, 
and facilities are provided by the 
householders to enable the birds 
to nest comfortably. 





The University of California has 
been investigating a number of na- 
tive plants in the West that contain 
rubber. Some have been found that 
carry as much as 10 per cent of pure 
rubber of good quality. Perhaps 
some day we may be harvesting our 
own rubber crops on the sage-brush 
plains of the West. Great is America! 


A head of oats discovered in a silt 
deposit on an irrigation ditch, 
measured ‘forty-seven inches 
in length. Thestraw from the 
head down, was less than two 
feet. The head was very heavy 
and arched over, the tip nearly 
touching the ground. It is now 
at Miami, N. Mex., along with 
an alfalfa stalk nearly six feet 
high. 

New Mexico. H.S. McE. 


On Christmas Island, in the 
Indian Ocean, there grows a tree 
which, aecording to one trav- 
eler, ‘‘emits the most disagree- 
able odor in the world.” It has 
a trunk as sturdy as an oak and 
leaves as beautiful as an aspen. 
Its scent permeates the air for 
hundreds of feet in every direc- 
tion; and if one touches its bark 
or leaves, repeated scrubbing 
with carbolic soap is needed be- 
fore he is again fit for human 
society. Christmas Island has 
been chosen as the chief obser- 
vation point for the 1922 eclipse 
of the sun. Wish we could see it. 








This looks like a big fish-net, but the men 
are really making a roof under which grain 
is to be stored. The house is made of mud. 





The six generations 


tains. The original ice-cream man 
earried a bucket of sweet cream up 
above the frost-line on the side of the 
Alps and surrounded it with snow. 
He kept stirring the cream with a 
paddle and scraped away the “‘ice- 
cream”’ as it froze to the sides of the 
bucket. This was the earliest re- 
corded method of making ice-cream 
and was kept up for years. Acci- 
dental experiment gradually changed 
the methods of making ice-cream to 
simpler yet very crude ways. Ice- 
cream making sta in a commer- 
cial way in England before it was 
attempted in the United States. An 
Italian confectioner, Bosio, learned 
of it and opened an “ice-cream 
house’”’ in Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in 1800. ‘‘Dolly’’ Madison, 
while mistress of the White House 
(1809-1817) served ice-cream at her 
receptions and made it fashionable. 


The six generation picture shown 
on this page is very rare indeed. 
Here we obs a@ very remark- 
able one of a Pennsylvania 
family. The oldest lady, Mrs. 
Sarah Miller, was 104 on 
March 19, 1922. She walks 
quite well and daily reads her 
Bible and the papers. She does 
not wear glasses, but uses a 

ing-glass. Her daughter, 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Rupp, is 84. 
Mrs. am A s mes, is Mrs. 
Flla M. Zug, a Mrs. 
Zug’s daughter is oe. Frank 
Ginder, who is 43. Mrs. Gin- 
der’s daughter, Mrs. Geo. 
Royer, is 18 and her little son, 
Wilbur G., is three and one-half . 
months. "This little boy has 
nine grandparents living. Do 
any of Our Folks know of a 
more interesting family? 


Well, well, here we finish the 
May Farm Journal. All good 
things, you know, must come to 
anend. Don’t you think this 
isa g number? Better go 
back and read it again. Thanks! 
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Swift & Company 
Foreign Branches and Agencies 
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Far-Away Markets for 
Your Live Stock Products 


The wide world is Swift & Company’s market for live stock products. 


From our packing plants, located at centers of live stock produc- 
tion, we supply our own country’s markets, and also reach out across 
the seven seas, carrying the product of your farm to many far-off 
millions through more than seventy-five foreign branch houses and 
agencies dotted over the entire world. 


In Europe, in Africa, in India, China, Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South America—even in the Fiji Islands—Swift representatives 
are placing daily the productsof American farmers and live stock raisers. 

We prepare Swift’s Premium Ham and Bacon in air-tight wrappings 
for tropical climes where there is no refrigeration; we pack lard in small 
tins that are convenient to haul on mules’ backs from seaports to inte- 
rior points in Africa. We ship sausage casings to Australia; we sell by- 
products to Japan—there to be made into trinkets and ornaments. 

And not only in this way is your market broadened. Many prod- 
ucts, which find little sale in America, reach an outlet at such distant 
points through a study of the tastes and needs of other peoples. 

For twenty -five years Swift & Company has been developing and 
expanding these markets to benefit the meat and live stock industry 
here at home. These are your markets, and your co-operation wil) 
help to expand them. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization of more than 45,000 shareholders 


























‘The Newest Goodrich ‘Tire 


Goodrich ay 


The Tire for Small Cars 


"te 


303%, clincher fabric 


$1990 


ALSO MADE IN 30x3 


This is the latest addition to the Goodrich 
list of tires. It completes the line. It 
enables your dealer to give you full 
service under the Goodrich name and 
trademark. 


It is great news for every user of 30 x 3} 
clincher fabric tires. It is an opportunity 
to secure Goodrich quality—an assur- 
ance of Goodrich standards of work- 
manship and materials—with the 
advantage of a price which speaks for 
itself. 


$10.90 will buy the Goodrich “55”— 
the new tire for the popular light cars. 
The splendid construction is made 
better yet by the thick anti-skid tread of 
scientific safety design, made of specially 
toughened rubber. 


A. Goodrich for $10.90! That means 
great value. Your dealer is ready to 


supply you. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 

















HOME OF THE SILVERTOWN CORD 
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A Kitchen to be Proud of! 


Just the simplest, most practical things 
are found in this “smiling kitchen” —a spot- 
less dish closet, snowy-white table and 
chairs, and on the floor, an attractive, easy- 
to-clean sanitary Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug. 


These artistic rugs have a smooth, firm 
surface that spilled things cannot stain or 
penetrate. A few brisk whisks with a damp 
mop, and the rug is again sweet and clean 
—its bright colors like new. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are so com- 
fortable underfoot and lie smooth and flat 
without fastening of any kind. 


There are delightful patterns suitable for 
every room in the house—from plain wood- 


Gold Seal 











GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 








Facsimile of the Gold 
Seal which is pasted on 
every genuine Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Art - Rug 








REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


block and tile patterns to the more elabo- 
rate Oriental designs. 


And yet, with all their artistic charm and 
labor-saving qualities, Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rugs are surprisingly inexpensive. 


6 x9 ft. $ 8.10 The rugsillustrated 


are made only in 1% fr. $ .50 
7%x 9 ft. 10.10 thefourlarge sizes. 3 x3 ft. 1.00 
ed e ‘ “. The small rugs are re 
9 x10%ft. 14.15 madein patterns to 3 x4%ft. 1.50 
9 si & Sore ws x6 ft. 200 


them. 


Owing to freight rates, prices west of the Mississippi and 
in Canada are higher. 


ConGoLEUM COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Minneapolis KansasCity Dallas 
Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 








Pattern No. 408 Pattern No. 508 











